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{AN-POWER IS 
he French Atlantic ports. Th 
to think of Franco as a } ntial fric¢ 
% NOLES in Ed Murrow’s 
York, N 7 one , 
Bureau: 318 
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ivi 
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of New 
ditorial 
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craft recently san] 
p! es in to thes« 





ATTACKS ON 


} 


proposal to Dutid a thirty-story sKyscrape 
: Se 
k boundary of Washington 
nendment will be carric 


Washin: 


WE HEAR THAT AMBASSADOR ARMOlL 


been instructed to ask Madrid for 


arrival in Spain of an average of fifty 
As to the reasons for General Franco's generosity 

entry permits, there is nothing to investigate. Th 
the German occupation of Spain is six years old, 
as natural for the occupying power tc send in new 


! a} 1! 
h 


strengthen or expand its services as for the satellit 


to accept Nazi appointees without protest. some ol! 
rt 


not even supposed to remain in Spain, Spain ts 


TRADE-UNION POPE” stepping-stone to Argentina, and surely General Frar 


When that Pope going to transgress the tenets of Hispanidad by creat 
culties for dear Colonel Perén’s prospective guests ] 
haps our Ambassador will inquire not why but hou 


agents arrive in fascist Spain. We can tell him sever 


First, there are the small boats which travel during tl 
4 


between Spain and the French ports still in Germa: 
I i 


recently by British de 

of their cperation 

there are submari still find shelter in Spanis 
Third, and quite openly, Nazi agents arrive by plat 
over France from Switzerland. But since all of these 

are well known t » may assume that Mr. Army 

the State Department have heard about them too. So 
left to wonder what sort of questions our new Aml 


will put to Franco. We only wish we could hope 


stead of demanding explanations, Mr. Armour on h 


visit to the Spanish Foreign Office would demand h 
| ] 


. j ‘ | } 
port and come back home 
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BILLS TO ESTABLISH A PERMANENT 

Employment Practices Committee as a regular agency 

federal government, with powers of enforcement, ar 

subjected to delaying tactics in both branches of Congr 

the House, where a bi-partisan bill has been approved by th 

Labor Committee, Southern Representatives on the R 
WASHINGTON SQUARE IS ONE OF THE FEW Committee have succeeded in repeatedly postponing cor 

York City where the sens he past still eration of the measure. Although Republican members of the 


lly with the present. Though the committee have sufficient votes to force the bill to the Hoo 





Southern oppo: 


























ion, they have made 





no mov¢ 


to do 


A petition signed by a majority of the House will be 
to bring the bill up for consider.:ion. In the uy per 
Senator Taft, chairman of the Republican Platform 
which indorsed a permanent FEPC, has shifted 
: n and come out against the establis] of such 
y with enforcement powers Taft has troduced a 
measure calling for an inve of racial bias 
yme! Jespite [ er ¢ pe n from the dieha | 
, Supporters Of ti l ire pe ve that the 
support to win in both h f they can force 
triur pil o t New 1 OFhk I S I it1o! bill 
1 tremendous impression in Washing id if 
, labor, a oth public piritec ups that pushed 
; 
through « bring similar pressure on a natioaal 
rede FE ( can un foul edly | passe 
” 
RONGLY OPPOSE THE SUGGESTION OF THE 
Cam} Expenditures Con the United 
Senate to lift the present Hatch Act re n on the 
iual contr Ms and t volume of rtisan 
A i 4 ‘ 
liv f Y of d by 
ide in the nas of several memb«e of the sar 
y an 1 to several different commiuttec It iS al » tr that 
es { l ¢ tion € led tl 55,000 ) | 1 
( en ¢ ] Ire hy the use of st « nd t 
t Vy if | nt nN ittees. But t inswer 1s to ] 
holes, 1 to elim the restrictions. The Repr 
mbers of t ommittee want not only to remove 
on political spe nding by the wealthy but to impose new 
nts on trade-union expenditures through such organiza- 
s the P. A. C. Large contributions by individuals distort 
itic processes, but trade-union contributions are n« 
) to the same criticism. If workers may take joint action 
interest, what is wrong with permitting 
t] r pennies for political action ? 
. 
WOULD BE IRONIC IF THE UNITED STATES 
nsisting fiercely upon freedom of the international air, 
) the erection of barriers across the domest 
But such a development is thre ed by a challenge 
? ) ’ 
name of state rights to the | ent sys tr rederal 
j of « ercial airlines. A number of st ¢ 
w have under consideratior model bill d 1 
Nati 1 Ass n of Railroad and Public Ut 
1€ providing for st ntrol of tl { { 
Ms ¢ nic te alr ¥ he airlit | 
[ , re ighly reg lat 1 un ler fede I la WSs thi 1 pre 
4 i 
which best would mean wasteful o ' o} 
ority and v t forty-eight confli ‘ rul 
State of conti 1 which no ht well , 1 f 
altogether. It true that the associ i ekit 
uiform legislation in all states, but as L. Welch Pogu 


the 


ot 





eldom have uniform statutes been unif 
and administered.” If there must be st 
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he ‘ ( 
l Ol ) 4 ] 
} } ‘ J 
oO 1 f i }] 
\ t 
most ‘ { 4 f 
‘ ‘ 4 ‘ at 


\ i to or ¢ t. He } 
in Si \ ng t t upon t t H 
V { re t e when ne \ 1 | llow 1 to I 1 
to B 1. Itw Berlin that he reached | reatest ight 
1 | 1919, 3 end { t Ww W ed 
as t { 4 ! nit n I Ct ¢ Ll} t npn 
Th } I Oll vith y of h 
colleagues, | not with Ledebour. He lave be v ’ 
in his obsti: | 1 to remain at head of a small dis 
sident group instead of trying to exercise i e within 
the party. But he was right in insisting that we con 
tii isiy con oO | of ti |S lan 3 id CMI1Ok 
ratie was condemning the entire German labor movement 
to a state of impotency Z lil ti 1 disaster 
We hope that Georg Ledebour 7 e to return to his 


C4 puntry. 


First Test of Yalta 


. : ; , , 
EHIND the tight Russian censorship, behind the equally 
; ; ' 
effective barrier of British and , in omat 
: 

reticence, the meaning 1, vy « ; Y: 1 apree- 
tis un rat Rum The ince of 

P a » be. and } ‘ It moportant 
hut not so 1 h be t will prove et] nity of 
t} hree | Allies is 5 to | eCca t will indi- 
a oe aed ; eas ; » af aeneiine 
e what elemen e esse ( 1 of genuine 


Let us look at the Ruma tion realistically. The fall 

f the Rad 1 government Vv evitable rrespondent 
t o weel ete + |} ened A yW and ineffec- 
rovernme! C \ i t | nt oraer or put a 
top to the perse on of Jews and other minorities, and 
nwilling } too we y carry thre a purge of 





the fascists and pro-Nazis with which the army and the whole 
government structure v iddled; ind 1 an effective purge 
would have w ped out too many of General Radescu’s old 
i is. In pite oO t! yf pa i ired to repre- 
sent, it had le popular support; « ally was tl yrt 
of sh htis ilition t would never g nd 
€ h ) pl £ ( ui retor s ortoa vy rous a on 
int | fa n 

( t Ra ) ment did no provide the 
conditions demanded by Russia—and Rumania is, as Mr. 
Eden said last week, a wk area of the Red Army” oper- 
ating on the Hungarian front. It is not probable that Radescu 
resisted Russian demands; he simply could not and did not 
mect them. On February 28 Moscow dispatches announced 
that the Soviet Vice-Commissar of Foreign Affairs, Andret 


Y. Vishinsky, had arrived in Bucharest; on the same day 


Rade SC uU resigned, 
His successor, Peter Groza, representing the left parties 
in what is called the National Democratic Front, is neither 


an important nor a particularly P pular man. He is, however, 


eptable to Russia. Vishinsky “‘consulted’’ at length with 
King Michael before the constitution of the new Cabinet 


was announced. And very soon after the Groza government 


{ over, Rumania was rewarded—and the new regime 
I \ restoration ol! the northern section of J ran- 


inia, which had been handed to Hungary by Hitler in 


Meanwhile Radescu, the ousted Premier, took refuge 
in the British emba asserting that he feared attack by his 
. il ¢ m It was this a that first announced to the 
vor i division over Rumania between Russia d its chief 
ve 

But presently the State Department let it be known that 
the | " 1 otal had invoked the machinery provided at the 
Yalta mec for joint consultation and action in regard to 
lil 1 areas and tha ; with Russia abou 1¢ Rumanian 

inion wer©e mung on 

That is all we know or are likely to know until after the 


talks end. But meanwhile it would be foolish to pin too 


y hopes or fears on their outcome. Without any doubt 
Russia acted unilaterally in helping General Radescu out of 
ofiice and Mr. Groza in. On the other hand, the new govern- 


ment has apparently made a good start. Already a vigorous 
purge is reported under way, and Groza seems to have suc- 

eded in ending anti-Semitic acts and bringing together Ru- 
manians and Hungarians in Transylvania. What can the 
onversations with Moscow result in? Hardly more, it would 


ar, than an Allied indorsement of the new regime in 


Bucharest together with a polite request from the British 
ind the United States that Russta talk things over before it 
takes action next time. Perhaps they will also get some assur- 
ince of protection for opposition politicians, and this would 
eful and justified so long as it did not interfere with 
the legitimate progress of the purge of fascists. But certainly 
All ould not now, if they wanted to, run the picture 
in rey they could not hand Transylvania back to Hun- 
iry, rel the war criminals, and restore the unfortunate 

| ' 1 to power 
The incident shows clearly the limit placed ‘ ollective 
ym by the ex rencies Of waft Under the formula worked 


it Yalta the three major 4 llies a yreeaqs tO «Cons ilt to- 


The NAT I( NX 


“necessary to discharge their 


bd ae ; 
sponsibilities’’ when conditions in liberated or forme: 


gether” on measures 
countries called for such action. No one of them j 
think that conditions demand previous consultati 
immediate military and political interests are int 
Russia's were in Rumania. This means, realisti 
some degree of unilateral action is inevitable at leas 
as the war lasts. The best one can hope for is th 
the mutual pledge made at Yalta, intervention in th 
of the liberated countries will not prevent the emer: 
those countries of governments which represent a 
drastic repudiation of fascism and Nazism. The Wij 
of fascist reaction is still the major political task of t! 
governments. This may have been hastened in Run 
Russia's unilateral action there; it was tragically del 
Greece by British action and in Italy by the action ot 
the British and ourselves. The test of Yalta is not m 
primarily, whether every move in every area occupied 
trolled by the Allies is decided upon jointly. It 
whether the Allies have accepted jointly a clear-< 
fascist policy which will insure basic unity even wh 


lateral moves are made by one of them. 


Words that breed Trouble 


R. ROOSEVELT 


with a famous simile. He said we were calle 


launched the lend-lease 


eighbor whose home was on fir 


Congress seems dreadfully worried lest the neighbo: 


to lend a hose to a 





vertently use the hose to water his scorched garden 
fire itself is out. The debate in the House of Represen 
on the extension of lend-lease was conducted for the 


part on just such a petty and churlish plane. 

Debate centered about an amendment forbiddi 
President to use lend-lease for ‘‘post-war relief, re! 
tion, Or reconstruction.”” The amendment was fathe: 
Vorys of Ohio, backed by a Republican minority or 
House Foreign Affairs Committee and accepted by the | 
cratic leadership of the House for fear that extension 
lend-lease might be blocked on that issue. The issuc 
seems to revolve around another of those unreal quest 
so dear to the hearts of the cantankerous. The lend-lease agre 
ment with France, which is to be the model for a 
new agreement with the Soviet Union, limits lend-le 
war purposes. But there is a category of products, from 
essential foodstuffs to locomotives, which have peace-tin 
uses as well. The French agreement provides that if the 


should end before delivery ofsuch items the French gove 


‘ 


ment would pay for them in cash. Thus the principle of 


Vorys amendment was fully recognized and applied by the 


Administration two weeks before action by the. House 


€ 


has, indeed, been the basic policy of lend-lease from the \ 
beginning 
Much that was said on the floor of the House by a ! 


group of bitter-enders and isolationists must make the Amer: 


can reader blush with shame. We hope the vote on exte: 
354 to 28, and the shouting down of the ultra-restrictior 


Buffett and Rich amendments may serve to convince ou 
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e state C st WW 1 we rere were ) typ i] 
erican people. There seemed a disp on, in 
\ I 
, inority quarters, to f« the d and suffering and 
{ | 
} with which our allies have repaid many times « I 
port given them by lend-lease. The prize for stupidity 
‘ pe awarded to Miss Sumner of Illino: one I 
there was anything in the amendment to prev 
1] r , ) 
ulding ‘‘a proposed TVA on the Yangtze River 
China.” But the most vicious bit of demagogic by-play 
] f ‘ } 
ween Andresen of Minnesota and Jonkman of Michi- 
+} re ] > > ai rer | > hy 
Can the gent an tell me,”’ the former asked, ‘why 





people in high places who want 





17 1 ] my « y | ; ] ty , af 
lly take the shifts off the backs of the American 


ind give them away?” “I presume,” Jonkman replied, 
ise it is to their personal benefit.’ 
Woodruff of Michigan unconsciously described himselt 


his fellow-obstructionists when he told the House self 
usly of the situation he found in Europe after the 


war: “The ruling classes and officials had learned exactly 
nothing as a result of their participation in the war. Th 
same suspicion of each other; the same sordid selfish 
..”” Woodruff was one of those few who voted against 
extension even with the Vorys amendment. The debate 
in Wads 


worth of New York honorably brushed aside partisan con- 


grew 


ly that the respected, conservative Repub: 


siderations to defend the good faith of the Administration 
1 to rebut some of the worst falsehoods of oppositionists 
s own party. We applaud his magnanimity, and we 
orse the warning expressed by Mrs. Douglas of California 
r able defense of lend-lease. ‘“Words,” she cautioned her 
colleagues, “ring around the world. Words can destroy the 
peace we are trying to build for tomorrow. Words today reck 
sly spoken can fill hospitals twenty years from now.” 
Some overlapping of war aid and aid for reconstruction 
nevitable. Factories are loath to take contracts for 
lease articles which are also of peace-time value if these 
tracts may be canceled when the war ends. The French 
agreement seems to us to handle the problem admirably. 
But there are deeper questions of economic interest, fair 
dealing, and humanity which are not answered by any legal 
stated countries make poor mar- 
kets for our products. Self-interest dictates aid in European 


or financial devices. Deva 


and Asiatic reconstruction and development. Fairness re 
quires it. Our own country might have been ravaged had not 
ese allies taken the brunt of Axis aggression; the least we 
can do is to help them rebuild their gutted homes. If it was 
wise to give them aid to keep the war from our own shores, 
it is equally wise to give them aid to avert economic co! 
lapse. Other evils beside war may sweep from one coun 


] 


try to another. Pestilence is one. Poverty is another. For 


the lack of European and Asiatic markets, our own workers 


m 


iy be without jobs. The small-minded men who spoke 
on the floor of the House are unworthy of the preeminent 
position our country occupies in the world today. Our wealth 
and power impose responsibilities and call for statesman- 
like consideration of world problems. Whether under !end- 
lease or by some other means, we are impelled by necessity 
and moral duty to help in world reconstruction. The ungen- 
erous, picayune, and pettifogging yammering in Congress 
disgraces Our country in the eyes of the world. 
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O12 VOLLLCr § COF 
Cr S INCCOIL 
ARRARTAN 
ARI LING Pe) i 
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a 
( { 
i { 
e larg 
| {we r ) 
y yf the \ } 
i on, J¢ Collier Afte ] ( ¢ 
of Indian Affair ( ) 
work in a broader {¢ ( ¢ | 
emph sis on Indian probli t] \ i 
First as a private citize ( ( f 
led the fight to restore the rights of American | 
group whose exploitation had endured so long » | 
almost acce} table. He was outraged by an official policy 
was jeopardizing their lat ! threate » 
} r it . } } bral ' 
their culture. For over one hundred years a virtual of 
ship of Indian Affairs had sought to impose assimilation 
eal en er ee aa evichcins - - aa 
through methods which were sometimes benevolent, mort 
often vicious, and before which the Ik f 
into apathy or hostility. Not until Ce I 
sioner was a scrious efiort made to give the Indians a measure 
' ] 41 . ‘ ) al ) 
of control over their own destinies. Under the Reorganization 
Act of 1934 more than a hundred Indian tribes ha opted 
constitutions, and local self-government has become well 
established. Indian culture, once on the point of extinctior 
} | or | ] } | ] ] ; 
las been revitalized and has made a remarkabl 1] lent 
to the surrounding industrial environment. T] pro of 


Jand loss has been reversed, credit facilities have been ex- 


} | 
ended, and great strides have been made in soil con 


ervation, 


the utilization of natural resources, 


} ] lane 
ana the ageveiopmicnt Ol 
i 


cooperative enterprises. The once vanishing Indian is pow 


increasing more raj an the general population; the 


i 
i 


Indian death-rate has dropped 53 per cent in the 


years. 


The success of Collier's policies can be gauged by the fa 


P , 
now not a probiem Dut an asset 


that American Indians arc 


to the nation. While maintaining their ancient heritage they 


are making a remarkable adjustment to the 
industrial environment and are contributing notably to th 


. r i ‘ P 1 
war effort. This 1s so because the type of administration which 


Collier set up is based on a consideration of the needs, hopes, 
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Two timely articles by I. F. Stone 


Washington correspondent 


@ Must We Feed Europe? UNNRA and t] 


{ 
of fc od fe r Eure pe’s aestitile mili n 
© Who Will Represent Us at San Fran )? A profile 


, ; ’ ) ? 
hud} of 11 l nited State s delegation. 














William A. Brophy, the new commissioner, 

with Collier and is in full sympathy with his polici 
an excellent record as chief of the Puerto Rican 
the Division of Territories and Island Possession 
gains already made 


/ 


be counted on to extend the 
carries on the fight for democratic self-government 


phere. 


Alcoa in Wonderland 


BY I. F. STONE 


i 
HE Aluminum Company of America 

1888. The Sherman Anti-Trust Act was passed 
1890. From 1893 until 1940 the company had a 
100 per cent monopoly of all aluminum produced in the 
United States. A court of last resort has at last held the 
Aluminum Company of America a monopoly and a violator 
of the Sherman Act. Thus does anti-trust adjudication move 

its wonders to perform. 
ise of the Aluminum Company evokes satire and 
[he aluminum monopoly has been the subject of 
ourt proceedings and three investigations by the Fed- 
Trade Commission. It 
the Department of Justi 


)12, another in 1942, rather than stand 


has been investigated five times 
It has accepted two consent 


one in 1 
rivate litigants under the antt- 


I ale 
1 


lay ist f r ¢ 1oOr | of steadily 
laws on a east oul ccasion and grown tCad y 


er and more powerful 

[he present proceedings began | 933 and are still far 

ym ended, The record, 58, pages long, is alrea ly of 

in Island proportions huge that only two em- 
of the Department of Justice have, between them, 
entire record, each concentrating on one half and 


! 
i 


in the legalistx The current suit 


morass. 
und was met at once with a piquant argu- 

equired four years for its disposal. The Aluminum 
pany dug up the long-ignored and violated consent de- 
of 1912 and sought to use it as a shield. The company 


rued in substance that since the decree forbade it to engage 


charged by the gov- 


the practices with which it was now 
nent, the new anti-trust suit was harassing, improper, and 

( dupli ation of the earl 
iny could not only violate a 


ier proceedings. The idea that 


y consent decree with im- 


to exempt itself from further 


n the product of a law firm in 


monopoly, and fabricated aluminum, in which it 
competition, at a figure which put the squeeze on 
petitors 

The currrent anti-trust action has at least served 
Alcoa on the defensive. During the great depressio: 
the price of other non-ferrous metals fell from 39 ti 
cent, the price of aluminum was augustly maint: 
point but 4 per cent below that of 1927. This was in 
with Davis's philosophy, as he once explained 
French aluminum company, ‘‘that it was better to 
production and sell at a higher price than it was 
ahead at full capacity and sell at a low price.” But 


“because it feat 


dropped its price 21/4 cents in 1933 
action” by the Department of Justice. The words 

of Judge Learned Hand in the new Alcoa decisio: 
cessive reductions since the current Department of 

investigation began have brought the price of al 

down from its depression rate of 23.3 cents a pound 
cents a pound. This is in sharp contrast to the World 
price record and represents a sizable gain to the gove 

With aluminum production running upward of two 


pounds a year, a decline of 8.3 cents a pound in pr 


+ 


saving Of $166,000,000 a year. In this sphere at I 
heroically patient and tireless Don Quixotes of th 
Trust Division have not been engaged entirely in a 
task. 

To their credit also must be marked up the educatio 
whole generation of progressive Senators and newspaj 
The Truman committee investigation was largely prim« 
the files of the Department of Justice and in its turn 
to make possible the vast war-time expansion of the alun 
industry against the wishes of Alcoa. Today we also hay 
independent producers of aluminum, Reynolds and ‘ 
with 202 million pounds of capacity between them and 
1,293 million pounds of capacity in government- 
plants. Thanks also to the effects of this litigation 
the brave fight waged last year by former Assistant At 
General Norman Littell against Will Clayton, we h 
Surplus Property Act which directs the disposal of th 
Other surplus war plants in a way which will break th 
of monopoly on the industry. Attorney General Bidd! 
his Assistant Attorney General in charge of anti-trust en! 
ment, Wendell Berge, have considerable power under 
uct and are using it against the aluminum monopoly. W¢ 


have gained some toe-holds in the ancient battle, and it w 
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air and defeatist not to recognize them, however pre- 





; we may suspect them to be 





most encouraging aspect of the new Alcoa decision by 
Hand and his two colleagues of the United States 
( t Court of Appeals is not its belated finding that Alcoa 


f 


ionopoly; nor its reversal, by way of a dictum of 
( zo's, of the old United States Steel case decision that 

size’ is not monopoly. ‘Mere size,’ the court now 
if sufficient to dominate an industry, is itself a viola- 
the Sherman Act, a monopolistic situation subject to 


remedy. The present Supreme Court, had it not lacked 


rum to pass on the Aluminum case, would almost cer- 


save held likewise. But these are mere paper triumphs. 
experience has shown that the ingenuity of the corporate 
sufhcient to produce new devices for evasion far more 
: y than they can be disposed of in the staid tempo ot 
al processes. The encouraging aspect of the decision 1s 
points to the anti-monopolistic provisions of the Sur- 
Property Act and puts Alcoa on notice that if govern- 
t-owned aluminum plants are sold in such a way as to 
\lcoa in command of the industry, the company’s dis- 
on may be ordered. Final action on the government's 
n to dissolve the Aluminum Company was postponed 
ifter the war and the disposal of government-owned 
Thus the court calls attention to the only effective 
y for monopoly, the use of government-owned plants 
re competitive conditions. The remedy lies not in 
r anti-trust litigation but in the policy to be applied 
gress, the Surplus Property Board, and the Attorney 

( | in the disposal of war plants. 
udge Hand’s decision underscores the futility of de- 
g on the courts for effective action against monopoly. 
In the first place, the cision leaves the 1 ssion that 
interest has been sacrificed to judicial good-feliowship. 
wer-court decision by Federal D hud rrancis 
G. Caffey was extraordinarily obsequious to the Aluminum 
( iny of America, and the Judge’s conduct called either 
ike or for a better defense than his brethren of the 
B ( it Court were able to furnish. I give a sample of his 
At one point Judge ( Litey declined to admit evi- 
nfavorable to Alcoa with tl statement, “It 1s ex- 
: 1. Proceed. I exclude it without looking at it. I don’t 
it is in it The government was attempting to pre- 
lence showing that Alcoa had bought up a Norwegian 
1 co y to prevent General Motors and Ford 
btaining an ind ident source of ly for the 





“same stockhol lers tl € ( i - 
tion to engage in the product l a 
Could it be maintained that the fact that the Cc} : 
these two corporations were identical... would 1 
guilty of conspiracy 

It is not surprising that the Department of J 
pla ned to the Cir Court that | ( id ‘ 


ingly granted the findings and conclusions of law request 
by the ay pellees Alcoa} upon virtually every issue.” Th 
department pointed out that in one case Judge Caffey denied 
the existence of unfair price differentials, although his own 


opinion elsewhere conceded that there were “twenty proved 


instances’ of that very practice A tew ot these rulings were 


too much even for the camaraderie of the Circuit Court, as in 
the case of Ju lve Caftey’s conclusion that Alcoa only con- 


trolled an average of 32.87 per cent of the American alu- 


minum-ingot market. The Circuit Court held that the per 
centage was above 90. Yet in most cases the ¢ nt Court 
declined to look into Judge Caftey's findings and treated 
them with a respect they rarely deserved. The Circuit Court 
said weakly of one whopper that it was “not so patently 


vitsy| ] ' mlanat } + } ; }, na ¢ 
implausible an explanation that the Judge was bound to 


reject it.” 
This judicial equivalent of the old school tie entangies t 


Circuit Court in some odd situations. Judge Catfey found that 


Alcoa had followed a ‘long-established policy 


harmony with the Sherman Act.” The Circuit Court holds 


that Alcoa violated the act. The Circuit Court refers to “un 
lawful practices’ and denies that Alcoa “was the passive ben- 


eficiary of a monopoly, following upon an 


elimination of competitors by automatically operative eco 


nomic forces.’ But since the Circuit Court seemed to feel 


a gentlemanly compunction about upsetting Judge Caffey’'s 


| 
findings ended, in all but one case, by accepting the 


district judge's inability to see these sat unlawful prac- 


Alcoa 


stopped using about twelve years ago. The net result is that 


i 


tices."" The one case was a price-squeeze method 


while the Circuit Court recognizes that Alcoa was guilty of 
monopolistic practices, 


non ) 
' i I 


thing about it 


it doesn’t seem disposed to do any- 


There is good ground for the Circuit Court's decision to 
postpone action on the government's motion for dissolution 
of Alcoa until after the war and the d posal of war plants. 
But there is no such excuse for the refusal to grant injunctive 
relicf against sper fc monopolisti¢ practices or to free Alcoa 

ents for use on reasonable royalty by other business men. 


The greatest weaknes 






China and Its Critics 


BY LIN YUTANG 











both les, (4) editorials of 








of February 17, I saw for the first time munist paper Hsin Hua Jth Pao, published in C! 
» discuss or dispute the facts cont uined in and (5) talks with Chinese people, not officials 
This for only by a fair and open lived in the o cupied areas. Tens of thousands of ¢ 
1 the spirit of sober intellectual inquiry have come over from the occupied areas, including t! 
y be into the present confusion. Mr. of students. Their impression of these areas is ver 






































1 of n s of course not for me to reply ent trom the romanticized picture given to the A 
nts of fact about China are. I am particularly public. I have talked with hundreds of people w 
t { attem] 1 man whose sincerity lived and served under Communist rule, or why 
be q ioned and whose friendship I value highly tives have. When the ‘Grandmother of the Guerri!/! 
As Mr. Snow concedes my honesty and intelligence, he me that her son was shot in a boat by the Con 
t I knew I had nothing to gain personally from the bank, together with 120 young men and g 
writing against the tide of opinion, even though it was ing as guerrillas in Hopei, I could ignore her 
re a lance. All critics admit that I have allowed simply because she herself had not been to Yenar 
». and made severe indictments of, both the Kuo Some of the Communist writings are extremely in 
uinta id the Chinese Communist Party. By the very as sources. I note especially Mao Tse-tung’s book 7 
ture of my indictments, I can please neither party. No Democracy,” published in March, 1940, ‘now in 
ul I have concealed, or failed to score, the fail- edition; the all-important “‘Chengfeng Wenhsien,” 
of the Chinese government in censorship, in conscrip- lished in eighteen chapters, then, in 1943, revised, in 
yn, in ving up a bill of rights, and above all in taking five chapters (this is the sole educational material 
1 cleat 1 for the rights of peasant and workingman, the compulsory reading for all schools, army units, and 
common people. At least, I have not fallen, like some apolo- members); the Communist resolution of May 26, 
ts, into t error of painting one side all white and the on the dissolution of the Comintern and the resolut 
( ill b] I was fully aware of the sanctity of America s September 1, 1942, setting up absolute party contro! 
icred cow, the Chinese Communists, and knew that to sug- civil, military, and mass agencies after the ‘democrat 
‘ that th icred cow was in fact a red bull in a china vations: the important exchange of long telegrams 
hop would be to arouse the ire of the cow-worshipers. Un- winter of 1940 between the Communist commanders ( 
‘ re I could do one of three things—jump Teh and Pen Teh-huai and the Chinese War Ministe: 
on the band-wagon and win cheap plaudits, evade the Com- civil war; and, lastly, the extremely revealing ‘‘Chines 
m nd the civil war, or speak the truth as I saw munist Tactics and Party Lines” by Chang Hao (Lin } 
I chose to speak out. I have never cared which way the ying), published in 1937, a complete ‘Tanaka Memo: 
wind blows, and I still don't of the Chinese civil war, which, like the Japanese 17 
My att toward the Chinese Communists 1s based on two Memorial, is denied by the originating party but 
yr pre ived at after an investigation of sources authenticity has been vindicated by the ensuing patt 
cun on both sides: first,.that they are not tru events, step by step, stage by stage, up to the present 
rats but totalitarians of the Russian type in theory Unfortunately Lawrence K. Rosinger’s ‘China's War-] 
id practice, and that theirs is not the democracy China Politics’’ does not draw on all these, and a continuit 
ts: second, that they have taken advantage of the war ume should be issued. Communist writings are more 1 
L Se] tate and separate army for expanding ing and more valid sources than what the Commun 
pow yst of national unity, and that they have through their interpreters to foreigners on a conducte 
» and v yntinue to do so in accordance with a I am sure that after a study of this material any object 
pro I onclusions of mine are at variance with dent would come to conclusions similar to mine. 
se of o have not examined the same source Furthermore, there are strange and inexplicable 
J Mr. Snow nor I saw Yenan after 1940—I never in the reports on China; about many things an o! 
1 tl femocrati reforms were started after silence is preserved. Nothing is said about the fre 
of th lain question is the reliability of the press in Yenan. Bald statements about the “‘b! 
me! on. I maintain that sources and “stopping of pay” and internal “clashes” are mad 
! are available to all who out relation to time and space. When I tried to fill 
yuble to read them or | them specially tran lacunae and write a coherent story that made sens 
5 (1) K locuments and pub out with facts highly unpleasant to the Communi 
(2) Communist pul ons, especially the books should like to have someone explain to me why 


tent to repeat bald 
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ch 24, 1945 





ures even where it is possible to check them. They 





1 
tm 


‘ nie L 7., + } el non ?? —" 
for example, the figure of a half-million’ troops 





; 
kading the border—put out for foreign consumption— 





the P eng ecist sal ] } > ° 2, 
the Yenan editorials and speeches addressed to 





se people at the height of the controversy in fuly 





never spoke of more than 150,000. The government 


yn mentions six divisions and two brigades, under 






with specific designations and distribution points. 





Snow's article fairly bristles with inaccuracies, distor- 





f fact, and reticences about other facts which I can- 


deal with them under three heads. 





Mr. Snow’s distortions and imaccuracies. As these 


| 
main unfair representations about my book or my 






I shall make only brief corrections. 






Snow states that ‘nowhere’ did I ‘give evidence that’ 





{ 


id “lived with workers and peasants for even a few 





Northwest Highway for twenty 





h no companions except the drivers and the strangers 





I met; I was squeezed in a bus from Neikiang to 





fr 


‘king that no foreigner would care to ride in and few 





irvive. I made the entire railroad journey from Kwei- 








Kukong and back without any companion except my 





ew, and during my stay of three weeks at Kunming and 





k lin I saw only one commander, Lo Kuan-ying of the 





i campaign, and not one local official. I went back to 





roken her terial } j on f } ini 74 
{ cing Dy truck with doctors of the Emergency iviedica 






5 e Training School and repeatedly stopped inns defi- 





wt for foreigners. Does Mr. Snow imagine that one 





1 re ill » 
eating, sleeping, living, talking with the ubiqui- 


COLaGVO Ce 





arrulous, frank, and classless Chinese people on such 





‘? And I came out with fewer reticences and a less 





ne-sided presentation than Mr. Snow in his report on China 
Russia (vide William L. White). 


Mr. Snow’s quotations from my book are intentionally 






t since he used them to point up his contentions. H« 





14] 


s me as saying baldly, ‘I am all for the government,” 





¥ as I said. “I reserve my criticism of government fail- 





ind mistakes [for elsewhere }. Here I am dealing 





with the question of China's unity in time of 





1 + + 


war, 42 which | am all for the government.’’ He quotes what 


an “amusing bat sad story’’ of conflict between guer- 





forces as merely “an amusing story,’ and proceeds to 





make fun of my ‘‘amusement.” Mr. Snow says I heard a ma 





run ‘‘for the first time in [ my} life’ 





ironically enough, not at the front, but... at the 





lel concentration camp’ for Communists, at Sian.’ Mr. 
I said I heard it at the mili- 





snow wilfully distorts the truth 





1 


idemy, not at the concentration camp, and I said it 





was ‘the first time I heard the terrific rattle of machine 





guns going off ten feet above my head” (p. 137). He repre- 





me as “fearing that they may soon control half of 





Nowhere did I say, directly 


indirectly, that the Communists should not receive Amer- 


1, especially if America should give them arms, foo 





nes, and financial help. 





arms; do I need to answer that one abo: 





it food and 





ines? I said that the Communists fear American sup- 
by 





for Chungking and have sabotaged them by groundless 





imors, and that America should give supplies to ¢ hungking 





Gespite these rumors, 









Where Mr. Snow does not misquote me, | I 
sources and authorities. He says, ‘“‘H | k} 
things must be better at the front, where ard th 
soldiers ‘have the best of everythin I do i l 
know—from my personal visit to the’ Changsha fr Y 


extended front, whe [r. Snow 






My authority for the tement that the ¢ mmunists st 
loud cheers of welcon tor national tr S nN. i ) 
Japanese garrisons—when their preset 1] 1 
kept secret—is none ot than Gc ( ’ ho 
was houn led out ol Hopet by the Ce ts. M Snow 
refers to an anonymous informant ! plying that my 
source was unr 

able. The informant 

in question person 

ally Vv ness¢ | 1¢ 

atrocities I referred 

to, and I will give 


he asks for them 
Mr. Snow sti 
to his story that Ho 
Ying-chin is ‘“‘pro- 
Japanes and says 


if | “had been in 





China,” “I could 

have heard 10,000 students denouncing him as h, as 
early as 1936. on the streets of Peining.”’ I wv on the 
streets of Peiping in 1936 and witnessed the stu t demon- 
Stration against the Tangku truce and saw wounded stu- 
dents put in rickshaws. That does not alter n itement 


that “General Ho signed the Ho-Umetsu Taneku agreement 
before the war under the direction of Chiang Kai-she 

which 1s ¢he only ba rf persistent charge. If the 
Chinese Communists attacked Chiang as ‘pro-Japan’ the 


charge would sound too ridiculous.” Mr. Snow has failed 


to give any additional basis for this char I} narrot- 
+ ! ] , 
ing of fifth-columnist talk is undiscriminating and : hiev- 
ous, for General Ho ts now commander-ir ef of aill 
rr’ f j torce - the winter tencjiuve Tt } inrala 
Lrouric rorces ror tne c nter-oftensive i } 5 I raie 
of eve American 
. f ! Pat 

2. Mr. Snow's reticences. To fu r of t 
C} ‘ } P ] ' 

hina Situation there ar ced il I civ 

. } LI ) ° 
War, the DiocKace, afr d the stopping ¢ ! exain 
ination of the ideology and program of the Communists as 


expressed in their own writin 
i 


Mr. Snow complains that he “had no way of determining 
the truth about most of t confi ... | refrained from 
writing about them, as 
because both sides did not furnish abundant material, but 
because of utter lack of means of verification or documen- 
tation.’ It is true that there ts an abundance of material, 
and documentation is perfectly possible. I have read at least 
a dozen Communist documents on the civil war, including 
editorials in the Emancipation Daily, published in Yenan, 


ially during July, 1943; the speeches of Chu Teh, Ho 




















1 | T . 
, I t Chu Teh and Peng 
: ' 
} » \ H N ) 1940. i eply 
1 + ‘ ‘ +hy ) rn 
i Vv Li is i 4 i 
, ; 
t ) iscd I f i n ) ; \ 
} 1 ] 
| n ive no > 
la th ise of 
General Pang Ping 
‘ ‘ 
D } vhose n e 1S 
' } 1 \ 
il Cii 1 M 
) tT) 
Snow iS ran rine 
a] 
hsien (Ru n 
ings regularly a) 





} } 

cl h him as a Auo 
mintang general who 
joined the puppets 






41, 1944, Pat ry wh l he was hehting against 20,000 
unese, was attacked from south of Pingshun by 5,000 


ry nN r vt ; } »} } mey Src © ftar he 
mmunist troops of the Eighteenth Army Corps: after he 


‘ke through, his troops were ambushed by 2,000 Commu- 
tre ps neat I.aopin ‘ | ull the k ind woul led I 
we irdered. At Kuhsien he was again attacked 
ltaneously 6,000 Communists of the same Eighteenth 
y Corps and by 2,000 Japanese One cannot ignore oft 

| tele is fre field commanders with names and dates 
ish them aside as “Kuomintang propaganda” or just 
irges and counter-charges.”’ In other cases Communist 
‘rams fit in with Chungking sources, as when the Com- 
tt commander Chu Teh, in his telegram of April 14, 
ologized for the capture of Governor Han Teh-chin 
mistake And what about the resolution of the Yenan 


This said, “In Chinese 


tics the decisive factor is military power. We must in the 
} | 

of of resistance expand as far as possible the 

ry power of the party as the basis for capturing revo- 

ynary leadership in the future.”’ No, Mr. Snow, docu- 

rfectly possible. We must sift and scrutinize 

i ; ' eS ee Se Sa ee 

fh ] 45 nu no pre end tha the documents dont 
After two y rs of ruthle expansion came the bk ka le 
+] ‘ ° ‘ 1] } } 

aL a) r 4 pay. I will refer only to (a) a radio 

mun i¢ Tro Yenan on December 13, 1944, re orded 

the C4 n which Nan Han-chen reported that the 

! ! . + om ‘ ’ i. oi > "? 
kad na th opping of m NC} and upplies began 


ernment report to the People’s Political 


; , , a et 
ncil, March &, 1941, saying they were ‘going to build 


khe and «define the defense lines against the Com 

bord ‘ f experience I ti Mt é4) old ¢ i] 

, n date with the Communist version; and 

the regulations issued at Yenan, January 0, 194], 

teen days after the New Fourth Army's defeat, declaring 

h money was paid to them was contraband, sub- 

to confiscation under the laws of Yenan. It is still con- 
rand 1 the ill ! pla Ing 








3. Are the Chinese Communists true de 

my attitude. If they were genu 
und permitted liberty of thought and of the 
their own area, I would be for them. 

Mr. Snow knows as well as I do that they ar 
Communists (‘Battle for Asia,” pp. 290-91); tl 
phase of their “democratic front’’ is a “‘transitiona 
democratic freedoms can be used to o 


democracy and establish a “proletarian dictatorshi 





Ag r - 1 } 

Marxist lt yn of Soviet Republics in the second } 

N oe! p : d shy 

New Democracy,” by Mao Tse-tung, Yenan edition, 

that ‘this [preset se} revolution is again dis 

1 

everal stages ac ¢ to changes in enemy 

camps, but that it idamental nature is not cha: 

the time of cialist revolution” (p. 10); that t 

cratic freedoms are “‘suitable . . . for directing rev 
| ti ) } . p } ) "4 

struggles (p. 24); that, according to Mao, the Ku 

} les 1 rn se) + ' = 

nas ONLY One Ovyjccl, aemocratic revoiution, 


two stages, a ‘democratic t 


! 4 ad +} . 1 at 
leading to a ‘“‘socialist revolution” of the proletariat { 






former vice-chairman of the 
l the date—‘They shal 


ideals and the theories of Marxism and 





959—note 


ism” (quoted by Snow). Now Mr. Snow says 
happen to have renounced [in 1937} an 
tion of establishing communism in China 77 the near 
That harmless ‘near future’ happens to be defined 
Ise-tung as ‘“‘several years” (p. 89), no longer tl 
Nazi incubation period after the Munich puts: h. 
The Communist Tanaka Memorial (referred to 
as prophetic as the Japanese Tanaka Memorial. After c» 
ing every step of past developments it predicted t 


1 
ii 


demand for a coalition government, and I can predi 
developments, after November 12, 1945, with its h 


plaining the change to the United Front, in the s; 
1937, to Chinese Communists, it says, “We are abar 
the former unworkable line of advance [open comm 


and seeking a workable line, a line that 1s conven: 





al 
"Ss | 
tail, it says: (a) Only by cooperating w 
Kuomintang can we carry on the proletarian revolut 


y 
rrester 1, 
prearcer Qa 


the democratic republic, via a capitalist democracy, 


over to a proletarian democracy to realize the proletar 


tatorship and establish a socialist society. (6) We 

making a compromise with the Kuomintang for the } 
of operating in the open and organizing a struggle fo 
popular support. .. . (¢) We are now making a comp 


‘ith the Ku ’ he purpose of j -diate! 
with the Kuomintang for the purpose of immediate! 


ing the ban on the party, releasing political prisoners, « 
ing freedoms of the press and assembly. . . . All ¢/ 


in the direction of the road to proletarian dictators] 
are at the same time preparations for the realization o| 
tavian dictatorship. (ad) We are now making the comp: 
for it is a good method . to utilize the democratic 1 


to overthrow the party dictatorship of the National G 


ment... . The success of the democratic republic is 
ginning of the second proletarian revolution and at th 
o 7] 

time the realization of proletarian dictatorship” (pp 


To study Chinese events of the past years without s 


; rT. 
Chinese Communist writings ts to go blindfolded. 

















proletarian dictatorship” (p. 50). Going 
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’ @ a nis thou s ala pi 1e COnVe! ion 
r } ; wv { ' * Lh; I} -_ 
emoers Wilk De ULLCTIY INK about him e resui 





irse unfortunate for those whose private conve 
1 “‘purifi y or — rectification 

ere 1S still any mystery apout the § iiarity OF tnese 
( ists to the members in Other countries ail over the 
| ary lovaltv to M oo 
¥ heir record of ary loyalty to Moscow will ban- 
a os 
I cannot exonerate people who fail to report on the 
( .e isolationist attitude of the Chinese Communists dur- 


talin’s pact with 





; _ ¢ ts } ! a x 
inti-American attitude of Mao 1] 
the Executive Committee of the Comintern, 1935-43. Hitler 


} ) a ] + - +h t. ial } mn. > UW 
a mad dog. pbeirore the pact; auring the pact ne was 


I. + $F ref ‘ 
Ly referred tO aS Ciel OF Sia 





1941, he became a contemp 


the dates of a dozen editorials of the Communist daily 
| ] y | e - 
ied in Chungking. How about the “Hands Off Euro 


May i 2. 


_ »» — . } . 
June 22? How about the editorial of 


War’ editorial of 1941, coming awkwat 
—— 


i days betore 


5, 1940, calling joining the European war a 





death’ ? How about Mao Jse-tung’s strident demand 
1 } 1 ‘ ) 

sOlute neutrality and assertion that Rooseve'!t's 

| e ] 
e to England was ‘false neutral des ed to 
il’ the United States in ‘the second perialist war’? 
i. A , eae : 
Mow about the sudden Hare-uf I n ei ricigal - 
mMmni , x +} +} ronine § +he + + ' } ciummmer 
nning ILn I SIPNMINL OI ne pact in the ummet 


of 1939? How about the Communist indorsement of Stalin's 
recognition of Japan’s ‘“Manchukuo’’ frontiers? And final 
how about Mao Tse-tung’s calling the Anglo-American 
(Janta, a four-letter Eng- 


ists ‘‘sons-of-bitches”’ with 


lish word understood), while sparing the Japanese imperial- 
5 ists in the same sentence (“The New Democracy,” p. 45)? 





How about his ridiculing those who think there is a@ dil- 
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TUYVESANT TOWN, the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ince Company's $50,000,000 plan to rebuild one of 


New York City’s slum areas, has hit another snag. It 


is finding it difficult to move the thousands of families now 
living on the site. This strange undertaking involves more 


mt rd Metro- 


than housing, more than urban redevelopment, and 
politan’s frustrations will serve a useful purpose if they 
awaken the public to the real implications of Stuyvesant 
Towns. 

The project has aroused nation-wide enthusiasm. It has 
the backing of an iniluential group which believes that all 


social undertakings should be accomplished by private enter- 


prise, at a profit—with government subsidy. It is becoming a 
spearhead for the effort to shift government powers from the 
public to the private domain. Ten states have rushed through 
laws authorizing Stuyvesant Towns. 


Robert Moses, New York City’s planning commissioner, 


tailored the New York law specially to suit Met: polit in'’s 


demands. It authorizes tax exemption for private enterprise, 
release of public streets to private enterprise, condemnation 
ot ah eer 
of pris it property for private enterprise Even public prop- 
erty can be condemned. Public housing is just a public use, 
but private urban redevelopment is declared a “superior 
A 
p ! u 
f 
; ; ‘. 
The city gave lavishly to Metropolitan. It exempted the 


improvement from taxation, surrendered streets amounting 


to 19 per cent of the total site area, agreed to use its public 
powers to force unwilling owners to sell—and slum dwellers 
to move elsewhere 
[he tax-exemption subsidy conferred on Metropolitan 
amounts to about $25,000,000, almost 50 per cent of the 
total investment. With the cost of the assembled land not 
more than $14,000,000, the city could have saved millions 
by buying up the area and presenting it as a gift to Metro- 
politan. With all this expenditure not a single slum dweller 
is actually to be rehoused. The present residents of the 
area are to be crowded into other slums, making them more 
profitable for the owners and stabilizing the mortgages of 
the very institutions which are most vociferous in acclaim- 
ing the Stuyvesant Town formula. All the city gets in return 
is a walled-in town tn which even higher-income, average- 
size families with children will be ineligible as tenants, 
which overcrowding, the most objectionable feature of the 
n pattern, is to be repeated. But more is involved than 
planning principles or the mathematics of a city’s budget 
No sooner was Stuyvesant Town announced than Freder- 


H. Ecker, Metropolitan's chairman of the board, made 


this statement: ‘Negroes and whites don’t mix . . . perhaps 
they will in a hundred years... . If we brought them into 
this development, it would be to the detriment of the city, 
too, because it would depress all the surrounding property.” 


barred Negroes from the project. Nor was Stuyvesant 


fown to have a school, though its population would be 











one-fourth that of Nevada, for Ecker feared Negro 
might attend. The city meekly complied. It even 
raze the existing school in the area and erect a new o 
side. It divested itself of all public streets and | 
within the inclosure. The entrances were to be post 
signs marked ‘private property.” The City Compt: 
permitted to enter, but only during the period of tax exem 
tion! 

Organizations like the City-wide Citizens’ Comn 
Harlem joined with Negro leaders in opposing su 
discrimination. They declared that Negroes should 
barred from the benefits of subsidies to which they, a 
as whites, contributed. With hotels, theaters, and re 
enjoined from discriminating, it seemed indefensi 
publicly endowed undertaking. 

A local ordinance was enacted barring tax exempt 
future projects in which discrimination was practiced 
the contract for Stuyvesant Town had been signed, 
and delivered before the ordinance could‘ be passed 
ordinance applies to future New York City project 
Elsewhere in the state, and in other states which hay 
Moses’s law, the Stuyvesant Town formula remains 1 

Metropolitan then achieved a master-stroke. In 
payer's action brought against the company a deci 
been rendered holding that Metropolitan's discrimi: 
policy might be challenged when the project was con 
and tenants were to be selected. To me~t the issue, 
appease its Negro policy-holders, Metropolitan annot { 
new project, ‘Riverton,’ to accommodate 1,200 fami! 
Harlem itself. There would now be one project for 
and one for Negroes—on the Southern pattern. Metro; 
argued that this would give Negroes the “equal prot 
of the laws."” Northern public-housing authorities ha 
monstrated in their projects that in a self-contained 
munity which creates its Own environment segregatio: 
illogical and unnecessary, but the Jim Crow pattern wa 
established for these subsidized private developments. Her 
was Metropolitan's formula for meeting the discriminat 
issue in other states where Negro opposition might 
itself felt. New York City’s Board of Estimate help 
pouring the balm of several million dollars in tax excm) 
tion upon the Riverton undertaking. Interest in prom 
Stuyvesant Towns has burst forth with renewed vigor. Su 
sidized segregation is to be the new pattern for urban deve 
opment. An organized effort is even being made to 
the anti-discrimination ordinance, 

The Stuyvesant Town formula, carried to its logical 
clusion in our future living pattern, will mean se! 
“respectable” families living in fenced-off neighbor 


] 


while the “undesirables,” poor or rich, are relegat 


ghettos. More important still, government, in divestins 
itself of its police powers over the streets in the project an 


exercising its eminent domain and spending powe! 


The NATION 


The Walls of Stuyvesant Town 


BY CHARLES ABRAMS 
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, ] ter +> + ~ 7 ] oles ~ ] TY lear t ¢ 
if the city must pay so dearly for sium clearance, 


at least expect that slums would be cleared. Not even 


ms likely as Metropolitan moves to overcome the 





ent obstacle in its path. It now appears that the fami 
1. ng in the area to be cleared have no place to go. 
Neither Mr. Moses nor Metropolitan has made any provision 
| eir rehousing. They can neither afford to pay Metro- 
n's rents in the new project nor find quarters in a pub- 
t elsewhere. 

foses is not daunted. He has proposed that 12,000 old- 
ements of the 55,000 the city has been trying to get 
of for half a century be given a new lease of lite. If 
: ywwners would agree to put in heat, hot water, and 
was hoped that families would be willing to pay 
little more than at present and would move out of the 
; ant Town site, allowing Metropolitan to pr xceed with 
venture. The city will even agree to endow the slum 
( ts with a full ten-year tax exemption on these new im- 
nts. Mayor LaGuardia says Metropolitan will lend 

1 the money at 214 per cent if they will help. 
Thus on the one hand the city would be subsidizing Stuy- 
vesant Town to clear a single slum and on the other perpetu- 
; x slums all over the city which it had hoped eventually to 
; ir away. The increased site-acquisition cost brought about 
proposed “improvements” would make assemblage 
; r large-scale redevelopment impossible for decades to come. 
Tl official bodies—one in 1920, another in 1926, and a 


third in 1936—had grappled with the idea of rehabilitating 
these tenements and concluded that their narrow lots, win- 
wless rooms, lack of yard space, and incurably objection- 
7 ble design made the task impossible. They found it wiser 
nd cheaper to tear them down and reconstruct the areas 


All this was disregarded. When civic organizations objected 


” 
Age Moses’s new proposal, he quickly amended his plan to 
os Bie permit remodeling only in areas approved by the Planning 
. Commission. Enactment of legislation to carry out this plan 


ht seems assured. Since Moses, the author of Stuyvesant Town, 


! 
+ 


= lso the planning commissioner in charge, the disposition 


of the residents of the area may be awaited with interest. 


. 
O But even before the bill has become law and with no re- 
or. Su modeling begun, Metropolitan has suddenly notified tenants 
. to move from the area. They are being shunted off in station 
0 wagons to hovels which Metropolitan says are ‘‘not worse” 
than those they now occupy. Many are being forced to pay 

higher rents. Hundreds of dwellings which could not be 


rented even with the present shortage are being pressed into 
~ service and again producing revenue. Slums ripe for the 
wrecking crew are booming. With city officials denouncing 





F landlords of loft buildings and offices for raising the rents 
of big industries, official encouragement for the crowding of 
j 





slum dwellers into ramshackle hazards seems incomprehen- 
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made available by public-housing agencies. The acquisition 





by cities of substandard areas and their public resale at use 








value to anyone willing to build in conformity with adequate 
planning standards are preferable to the severance of large 
areas Of land from public control and their transfer to spe- 
cially privileged institutions. Above all, the conferring of 












HE big debate on permanent peace-time conscription 







or “universal military training,”’ as the army leaders 





pre fer to call it—continues to rage, making many loud 


il 





and strange sounds but very little sense. The issue has been 





further confused by the astonishing variety of proposals for 





a labor draft, or ‘‘work-or-fight” act, a measure which in 





some quarters of the public mind has got mixed up with the 





military-training proposal. Recognizing this confusion, and 





derstanding the importance of pushing only one thing at 





time—the eld strategic principle of concentration of forces 





he army leaders have momentarily called off their high- 






pressure campaign to get a military-training bill through Con- 





gress now and have told the various citizens’ committees 






organized to back the proposal to hold their fire until the 





smoke of the work-or-fight mélée has lifted somewhat. But 





the ammunition is being stockpiled for a new barrage, due 





to start about the middle of April. The opposition, sensing 





this, is getting in its own counter-battery work before 


H hour. 


Surveying the scrambled and furious scene with the typt- 








lly jaundiced eye the ex-service man reserves for civilian 


dal 


foolishness, this veteran is not sure which of the oppo- 





nents he regards with more disfavor. Such roarings about 








“teaching men to brush their teeth’! Such counter-roarings 





about ‘showing the rest of the world we have no faith in 






Dumbarton Oaks’! All nonsense, friends. I submit that the 






ly relevant issue is: will the proposal contribute to the 





future security of the United States? 





FEW BENEFITS ON THE SIDI 






Friends of universal military training make much of the 












s i y benefits to be lerivé 1, and th reby, it seems to me, 
weaken their chief argument. The training 1s suppo ed to 
to the nation’s health, provide dis ipline for the 

yWward you ab orb a larg number o! the unemployed” 

ir, mold character, develop better citizens, and 

] » democracy and tolerance among racial, religious, 
no! ocial, and ynal grouns of the nation. In short, 

\ urmy will do all the wise and good things 






hich the home, the school, the chucch, and the community 








C onscription Between Wars 


BY CHARLES G. BOLTE 





public powers on private corporations must be re 


} | l | 
it is coupled with publ: controls adequate to gu 
the abuse of fundamental rights. 


Much is still to be learned about urban redex 


It seems plain that New York City officials we 
by Metropolitan’s offer that they forgot to cal 
costs, examine the problems involved, or consider 

run political implicaions. Construction of Stuyvesant 
and Riverton will go on, for these officials seem 

seeing it through. The two projects may be worth t! 
in the end if they demonstrate to the public how 


, : 
indertake urban redevelopment. 





have been trying to do for some centuries without asto 
success, 

The health argument can be fairly readily dismi 
year of hard physical work in the open air natural) 
almost anyone pretty rugged, but by age eighteen fund 
defects in health are generally there to stay. Military 
ing can’t cure basic defects springing from poor di 
housing, or lack of medical attention. To be sure, 
reminder from army doctors that 40 per cent of the n 


¢ 


nan-power is physically unqualified for military t 


The NATI 












might jar us eventually into a program for raising our ! 


standards, but there must be a cheaper way of doing 
As for discipline, the army variety is most transitory 
effects and is more likely than not to produce a 
against any form of discipline—I know a veteran of t! 
war who won't stand in line for a movie to this 


I find myself baring my fangs when anyone speaks t 


peremptorily. The army system is the reverse of self-dis« 
encourages gold-bricking and cheating on the boss, 
essentially anti-democratic. 


The half-veiled promise of mopping up the unemplo 
by throwing them into uniform is the best example extant 


the poverty-stricken imagination; as Hanson Baldwin : 
the current Harper's, “it is the very argument that 
used; it is the apologia and Jast resource of a gove 
which has failed to solve its domestic problems.” 
The argument that military training molds chara 
develops better citizens is subject in general to the 
objections as the argument based on discipline. In t! 
few months I've read a great many letters on the subj 
conscription from service men overseas, responding to 


1 


quest from the American Veterans’ Committee; and t! 
are pretty definite in minimizing these particular advat 


One writes: “I object to the continued demoralizat 


youth, I have seen enough of it already: boys tco you 


shave gambling and drinking, developing a vocabula 
erously embellished with cheap, vulgar, and lewd term 


learning first hand about venereal diseases from gir! 


lected and degraded by their own people, Is there any 1 






































i service, the individual 


commanding ofhcer. The peace- 


. t 
tion of West Point and Annapolis emphasizes say- tion, I am « inced, i re lik ‘tain | than a 
to one’s superiors; it tends to deaden originality inounced t making ourselves weak and of not fight 
t criticism, and the inquiring mind. Tran mitted to — — 
this might in a year develop a certain firmness o Now it is also ts that the prof nal for i nay 

1 character, but it could never contribute toward requiring perhaps half a million men, an army striking fos 
r the bold, free, and questing citizen we like to think of perhaps a quarter-million (with another 150,000 or so to 
y American. train the draftees), and army forces of perha half a 


} 
| 


r the heightening of democracy and tolerance, it is million—will be the first line of defense, sufficient also to 
that greater understanding of other men is hard to es- squelch aggression under United Nations direction. If th: 
1 the army, although I’ve known men who could do it all that is ever required, we can praise the Lord. But it 15 
re the experience as a whole to be a valuable training in the function of the nation’s military leaders to plan for the 
acy, but its influence is strongest on men under fire, worst possible contingency—namely, a big war, waged at 
one quickly learns that shells are not choosy about ome indeterminate date and for causes not now at all clear, 
olor or the church a buddy attends. It is not so effective against another major power or combination of major pow 
et rear areas. Again, the fact that an army year may ers. It would be folly, for instance, for the Combined Chiefs 
men some rudiments of democratic life is not a truly of Staft to overlook the possibility that American commercia 


nt argument in favor of conscription; but to tell the aggression in foreign trade and airlines might involve us it 


, , P ¢ @ 1 5 ‘ . 
y fairly I'll quote another soldier's list of “factors which explosive economic warfare with one or more of our pre 


i 
broadened my mental horizon (I hope)”’ ent allies; or that we might export unemploym 





| Sins ht ' ing 
g in a different section of the United States. Learning, worldwide economic chaos, always an incentive to war; 0 
trial and error, how to fit into a community, how to that either Englanc or Russia might some day k f 
- respect and friendship of people outside your own walk strengthen Germany against the other, which would inev 
Living and working with a fair cross-section of the rye Pn : 
of the | aienl States. Realizing the complexity of large tant) = — pa when the « : Z “ . These are ne Sal 
ngs of management, and the influence of the “hun thoughts they ist be the thoughts of the st i 
on the efficiency of operations involving large numbers and in a world where the single most 1 rtant 
ple. toreign policy iS the enormous j tential of t} rocket hom 
TRAINED RESERVES MEAN NATIONAL SECURITY and the stratospheric bomb- or tro p-carrying a ift, one 
ving decided that a year in the army is primarily use- can afford to think in nothing less than strategic tern 
as training for another year in the army, let us nov In these terms, the case for conscription is, I think, made 
ipt a small demolition of the side-car arguments of those clear. Trained reserves are the nation’s eventual rity 1M 
ppose universal military training. They say conscrip- mocern v ee and our | on small professional army migh 
never prevented a war; that a professional force can be decimated in the first week of any future war. One soldie 
le any trouble, at least until we get into a major war, write 
1 Our great man-power and industrial resources will We need the reserv , b k when action against any 
x ng into action; that present weapons will be obsolete, threat to the peace, should our first blow fail. As we learned to 
our sorrow in this war, the sooner an gweressor 1s sma 1, the 
| the first trainees too old; that we must wait to see what sess ie the cost te ouen, Maateiidi, ond wthuneletn. Aad te 
international commitments will be; that enactment of existence of these reserves—and of the draft as a il poli 
ation now would serve notice on the world that we had will serve notice to the world that we intend to back up o 
th in international cooperation; that we would develop peace policy if ary, 
ng military caste; and that we should wait till the boy Another says: 
home before deciding. It would seem to be a contradiction emerging from this v 
e, conscription alone has prevented no wars. No one truly a war of lib ration, that an intricate and powerful armed 
mplates conscription alone: it is to be linked to a gen- coalition be available at Mt EHRES tO: e on on ed 7 — 
f ystem of collective security, in which aggressive steps . - | b mere . pra ‘ jot “tee i 
be taken to prevent wars from happening. The argu- ses r peoj mn { economic expansion onsite ile. 
to me represents the worst kind of hangover in liberal calling for industrialization of itions in th 





cing from the bad days between the wars when we America, Africa, and Asia—will completely alter the structure 

ung t tht that the way to avoid fighting was to be unprepared « eee poe vaste tigi : 
fight. Indeed, the most damaging criticism to be made ak 

1¢ Opposition is that most of the statements now issued Present weapons will indeed become obsolete, but this 1s 
military training could equally well have been issued Thorough basic training not only te " hes soldier 

ia 1920 or 1936, The reverse argument, I believe, can be ing but famuliarizes a man with the family of weapons he 
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ty of the answers fa ! universal military training. Hav 
ne red bli 1 and boredom at least partly becaus¢ 
country rt ired to fight, the soldiers feel that 
( of t fact t will help us to avoid 
nother war is to be ready to fight it 
It seems to » that tl proponet ts of the measure have 
yet | t} itters cl I T] rin ten on dubious 
yndary benefits 1s misleading ind weakens their cas the 
pparent anxx of the military leaders to avoid debate and 
opt tion 1s | thinking, and gives we ight to the argu- 
nt that they as thoritarian and anti-democratic. I be- 
| the oppor of universal military training are 
| | living in a dream world, but I hope the y will be 
brought to sce the re t by a frank presentation of the 
( not brushed le with foolish urgings that “the 
a wants it so d better accept it.” If reasonable argu- 
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HE LEGISLATURE of South Carolina, in 


salary schedules of public schools, has requi 
in order to avoid any | 
On the othe: 


| of Columbia, South Carolina, on March 


fication Oi all teachers 


crimination between races.” . 
city cOunk 


/ 


mously rejected a proposal to put Negro policemer 


NEW YORK NOTES: You can safely take 5 
sister to the Roxy Theater. The song “Rum and ¢ 
as currently sung on the stage there, has been d 
to “Lime and Coca-Cola.” . . . Bickford’s, a chain « 
rias, has placed the following sign on every table: “< 
men, please remove your hats. You can help us 
which will attract some desir 


atmospnere 


very 


customers 


“POPS PIUS today received General Brunetto Bru 
(New York Times of Mar 
ment to make the Holy Father an American institu 


th tt 
IS (hiS a SuITICcier 


h 11). We know the 


itly dignified way of promoting 1 
é ) 


SPOKESMEN of the undertaking business in Wes 
conferred with Representative Cleveland M. Bailes 
burg on March 5 and asked him to try to have 
Production Board release larger quantities of cloth 


The Clarksburg News reports that the 


, 
caskets. 
; 


their Congressman this way: ‘Shall we have caskets | 


1 "1 
| 


lined to give our dead here decent burials or shal] 


the material to other countries to clothe the living 


RALPH SMITH, an advertising man, defended rad 
mercials in a letter to the New York Times of March 
thus: “We have found that nobody relieved of a 
ache by a remedy purchased through a radio commercial ¢ 
complains about them. . . . Persons who complain abou 


mercials are, as a rule, disgustingly healthy.” 


FESTUNG EUROPA: Nazi sentries in front of certain ‘ 


man-occupied buildings in Copenhagen have recent! 


supplied with steel screens, behind which they stand. O 
of these sentrics was recently surprised by the smiles 
from Copenhageners who passed him. Finally he s! 


front of the screen and discovered that a n 


out in 


been attached to it. The sign read: “He has no pan 


{We invite our readers to submit material for In the MW 1 
—either clippings with source and date or stories that 
be clearly authenticated. We will pay $1 for each 


accepted.—-EDITORS THE NATION. } 
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(HE reorganization of the Bolivian Cabinet to make 


room for three more ministers from the Nationalist 


Revolutionary Movement (M. N. R.), the closest cou 
of the Third Reich’s National Socialist Party that 


l- 


South American country has produced, completes the 
louble-cross the United States Department of State has 
red in recent years. The double-cross has the virtue, how- 
of making impossible any further wishful thinking 
the nature of the Villarroel regime at La Paz. Bolivia 1s 
he second out-and-out pro-Nazi, anti-Yanqui, antt- 
anti-capitalist nation in South America; it has even 
pped the Argentine under the Farrell-Perén team, from 
it received its original inspiration and tutoring. 
bridgehead established at Buenos Aires in June, 1943, 
ke South America safe for Nazi-fascist ideology when it 
rthrown in Europe has thus been con olidated into a 
-en-hundred-mile salient driven deep into the heart of 
itinent, where it presents a serious threat to ¢ hile and 
With Paraguay already sucked into the Nazi orbit 
1) a puppet government that takes its orders from 
igents in Argentina can b »ast honestly, 


nr } ie Bae hat ¢thew |, - ‘ ! ne D 
probably do, that they have acquire 1 control over 24 


Tool 
Aires, Hitler's 4 





ent of the territory and 20 per cent of the population 
ith America. 

MA 
Aw, 


Ambassador Avra Warren went to La Paz last Ly 


vey the situation for the State Department, he ma le it 

) Major Gualberto Villarroel that his de facto regime 

not be recognized by the United States or many of the 
American republics until it had purged itself of its pro- 
elements, beginning with the clever young Minister of 
Victor Paz Estenssoro, recognized Fuhrer of the 

N. R. Paz Estenssoro and the others who were objection- 

to Washington were “purged” by being permitted to 
from the Cabinet and set themselves up as candidates 

f ection to Congress. Political leaders in Bolivia who 


ld know what they are talking about say that Villarroel 
ired Ambassador Warren that not more than 40 members 
the M. N. R. would be among the 109 men elected to the 

Chamber of Deputies. 

Other promises which Villarroel offered in exchange for 

‘nition were the delivery to the United States of the more 

us of the German and Japangse agents operating in 
general amnesty for political prisoners, early and 

t elections, the nationalization of Axis firms, and cessa- 
1 of the shipment of rubber and tin to Argentina in viola- 

of Bolivia’s contracts to sell its entire output of those 
modities to the United States. In reliable diplomatic 

sin South America it is reported that Villarroel also was 

red to give a promise not to molest Bolivia's 60,000 

lewish refugees, whose persecution was one of the announced 
tives of the M, N. R. and the military clique of young 


who are supporting the regime, 


fascist B ridgch ead in bolivia 


BY JOHN W. WHITE 


The German and Japanese agents were surrendered a 
taken to United § Ss prison cam} Most of the other | rom 
ises were either not kept at all or kept in ways that were 


farcical. A great to-do was made, for exan ple, over the rele 
of José Antonio Arze, leader of the largest Opposition part 
the Partido de Izquierda Revolucionario, who had been jailed 
soon after he returned from exile. But when it was found 
that he had been elected to Congress, an attempt was made 
to assassinate him and he had to return to the United States 


Villarroel insisted that in return for his unsecured promises 





his provisional government be r cognized before the elections 
instead of after, as had been suggested by several of the South 
American governments, including Chile. He won his point, 
and the State Department y extended diplomat 
recognition just a month before the elections of July 2 las 
When the ballots were counted, it was found that seventy 
instead of forty of the new Congressmen were members o 


the M. N. R., which gave Villarroel’s party a clear majority 


his majority was necessary if Villarroel was to be el! / 
C titutional President, sinc in Bol in electoral practs 
the Presi nd Vice-Pri 10sen by Congress. Al 
t rged”’ pro-Nazi lead \ elected, and rs 

Congress cont ed to ¢ control over Villarro Pa 
E oro went to the Sena 

Within six months after the July elections the M. N. R 
had become so powerful that Villarroel was obliged to choo 
between taking the ‘‘objectionables” back into the Cabinet o1 


~pping down himself. So Washington's bé/e noire, Victo 
Paz Estenssoro, 1s again in the government, and the entire 
setup is exactly as it was when the State Department refused 
to recognize it. There never has been any question that the 
M. N. R. leaders are pro-Nazi, anti-Yangu7, and closely in 


touch with Argentine nationalist leaders and Hitler agents at 
Buenos Aires. The only question has been whether they 
should have a place in the La Paz government. Washington 
rid no; the M. N. R. said yes. At the present writing the 


M.N. R. is two up on Washington 


° » r | 
Bolivia's Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionario deserves 
the careful attention of anyone who is inte: { in the ma- 


; . ' : 
chinery by which Nazi ideology is being transplanted to ¢ 


V/ leey nill ) ‘ 
Western Hemisphere while we are risking millions of I: 

1 1] ; ne ‘ "y aa 
and spending billions of dollars to uproot it in Europ 


During the Chaco War (1932-35) the youth of Bolivia 
awoke to the necessity of seeking solutions for the country’s 


many pressing problems. For years the 


rotated among the same group of men, leaders of tl Sf 
constituted governing class. Successive governments had pro- 
} 1 } | 1 ' 
moted railroad construction and other expensive public Works 
which yielded an enormous amount of graft to the authorities 
They had paid no attention to the mor irgent but less pr yi! 
able needs of tl rporation of the 


1€ people, such as the inco 


enormous Indian population into the nat nal life, the im- 
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legation at La Paz were reve 


1emorandum to the South 


rmna the ngs -recocr 
ng the non-recorn 


young oii 


: of the Chaco 








N. R tot 
Dee L, 
overthrown, ti 
+} . } 
the army were distri 


a} ¢ } Cant r > } 7 
ine mz . ry tne santa Cruz Lod re and the | 


M. N. R. The officers became so occupied with 


t they had no time for the lodge, and 


about March, 1944. 


‘ sheren} ¢ . rer wet 
oO Cone I l i)¢ 1;0LS, «¢ I 


er generation ol 
to power. They had lieutenants who had been admitted to membersh 


24 Adda 
nt in May, 1938, 


Santa Cruz Lodge now organized a new lodge, ca! 


evement of theit Ingavi, which has become one of the most power! 


ituation in Bolivia. Ingavi officers 1 


, the detective bureau, and the trath 


control of most of the army re 


M. N. R. nor the majors are strong 


nor could they long remain in power 


sed of responsibility for the present reig 
It was Ingavi which kidnaped and 
mine owner, Maurice Hochschild. B 
1 Ingavi have threatened to clear the 
’az Estenssoro, the recognized brains 
ous Jew-baiter. 
i that Victor Paz Estenssoro ts 
olivian situation. Members 
Jefe, the Spanish equiv 
economist and shrewd politi 
tial ambitions. He has long been tn « 
gents at Buenos Aires and was a bit 


cooperation with the war effort 
] 
entina. 
political methods Yiplo ic observers at La Paz have reported that 
i i 


hose of the Nazi it Villarroe!l is virtually a prisoner of Ingavi ana 


1G 


tween the leaders of the move- M. N. the leaders of which permit him to carry on 
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Iways | Cathol ume under Pr [ ; 
the Napoleonic wars—and the four hundred pea ul KI ref ' 
stayed after the retreat of the Germ arn had : LULA i f 
1€ express command of the party. They could c 
L ) } ' { 
be considered fanatical Hitlerites. On the ) 
nost all shawed disouct and recentment in sneakin l lew - 
lost all showed disgust and resentment in speakir 7 
try tS ak 1 - 1 " ’ 4 ‘ 
y which had brought so much unhappiness to the f O i \ 
The American authorities decided, therefore, to ! t ( 
1, | ‘ J —" } 1 : f ) \ ' tier are le ¢ } 
e choose the man whom they considered best fitted , . ' UF) ¢ J i 
‘ a , ) f + \ ail 
OS For the first time in many years the principle . NAZI ¢ F i 
+ } ' ! | ed yf { 
y was to be plied in one tiny little part « y %G 
( NAZ up cards in hi Ke | 
: i 
; t ¢ - | \ » 
four hundred peasants were gathered togeth ) te wae 8 Nem & 6 But 3 
j 1 ’ ' » $a thy hy mre]! , is 
the ruins of a former hall to cast their ballots . nat ne was comy d to become a m 
esult was an aimost unanimous vote for lkarmer A ne Was Nn \ 
Ene sneuteal + mm } Fy ry = Ac ' t of I] this ¢] lict r P . . 
as fine—until it came out that Farmer X had held ieantent, ee salihets 
e the Naz oA +} - soe 1 a yn-} e | i | np 
er tne iNazis and was therefore imacceptabie ) . ; . . C i | ) 
4 , . ’ , 
1erican authorities. Another election was then held 10 The di ng line w ill f 
i 1, at , { { wal hi il] Germar expert 
ters obediently chose someone else. They remained ; ar, which all Germans experienced 
1 1 r ° {-ery r | ] ] 4 P — 
nion, however, that Herr X was the best man fo . osely united than ¢ ! 
on. And they could not see that it made any real ,' fy ord t. J N 
: ‘ - . 1 Ile f ‘ 4 , 
e whether or not he had held a Nazi office. Of less often in Germ a y, | viet 
r , : 1 } { ¢ t { wt P 
hey said, they would not have voted for one of th ers to H or Hi i th 
Nazis or for any bully from the Gestapo. But X wa rs, the Gestapo. It is n lied tor ors, to « 
4 4 i . 
er Nazi.’’ What did it matter if he had been . it A ng < » TO THE | no ct 
the INazis ¢ ina I > i ) no 
y ) - R + ; AT 
C it ted the If aent ecause it throws | ht on tn ju A ‘\ { y i 
ulty that will be encountered in setting up an y are ¢ 2Cd ONLY i , 5 ve! 
, » ] ‘ ; 
on in Ge ny purged of Naz New Gert n ( ger OI or t ) i : 
constantly being ¢ ied. Conditions are desper in d today 
i i 
\ ¢ } i+ nt , Ila + | A] Deen sens = t 
where, and it is urgently necessary to organiz new P Cueve e Allied admi n WI! ’ 
. i , 1 } 
ition as quickly as possible. Allied personnel can i y any other standard. With 95 ; 
I 
, 7 \ { 
no eton. Unquestionably most of ) ym former INazis ough oO} 
als Germans, and it is generally and shade he Allied author will to avoid : 
that be used. But what is a Nazi? use of exaggerated, defiant, evil Nazis but not of « 
he Allies determine who is a Nazi and who ts not? Jazis. And that such a Ju mus » { pl gp of 
! ' . ; tra ' ; 
difficulty is very real. For the actual situation 1s not le admunistration 15 it of a I J i J 
t many peopie naively imagine Germans do not Jo one should hi the 3 t ( who ) 
| Y } T ‘Tl +} ry ; A | * 
itiy into two categzorne Nazis and non-Nazis. [he sts in the government sc y the /\ in 
ss of Germans, let us say 95 per cent, we i rmost hidden feelin nything but ti-Ally. If the { 
oth Nazi and non-Nazi at the same time 1 every po ers at the top of t ev f hierarc] he 
I } 
degree and gradation and mixture. And { more weakness, if they are to t t the Ger i 
practically no outward criteria by which they can be in the lower ranks will snipe at them on every possibie Occa 
sorted out. Yet it is from this 95 per cent that the yn. No method of selection v r that fact. On the 
‘ ~ 1 ) ' } 
; must select their administrative personnel her hand, if the Allied administrators pro trong and 





n the tiny minority outside this 95 per cent there are un- efficient, they will be obeyed to the do ven by Lorimer 








coubtedly some uncompromising anti-Nazis, peo 























NOTES BY THE WAY 
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RGARET MARSHALL 


aii DIS ii 


m the Girondins he 


litical courage, purity, 
were 1 the de 


n 
Pr bably n 


erty Wa 
J 


ment trom 


ended, and 


ypressor.”’ 
. a4. + re 
since tne stirfri! 
° ~ 1 
said Southey, ‘I have never ! 


Southey ardent! 


Of course all parallels break down. But they are : 
none the ! only 


' ; 
if y because they prove that ever 


happened before—but never in the same way. 


Harper's reprinted in its February issue 

ires—from a book called “Old Hom: 

iam M. Woollett, which was published 
The views before and after alte 


colonial house could be turt 


Woollett in 


t | ’ ) 
al brick ed 


7 
he hallway over the piaz 
same; and balco 


help to remo 
himney at the en 

with a portion of the 

t and support it, supplying 


the balcony over the bay.”’ 


a. But you should see the pictures 


ITEM: Here is something new in complaints. A lat 


called up during a party to complain that one of the , 


on the way downstairs, had barked at his dog. 
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THE INTERIOR VOYAGE 


BY PAUL ROSENFELD 





a Id feeling that ‘one person has written all the 
may be renewe wondering readers of Ken 
rhe Jo of Albion Moonlight,”” whi 

$s been reprinted (United Book Guild, $3) 
nood the v« s singularly inhuman, in 
d nbol mysteriously it resembles a small gro 1 
nd infrequently noticed pieces of literature, some 
re centuries old. All were by Frenchmen except: 
1 was Dy an American of French descent.who 
France, and there is nothing in “Albion Moonlight 
that Patchen was familiar with any of them when 
his book 
ere given the gener The Interior Voyage 
itic Albert Thibaudet in 1920. The occasion was an 
n their thin rank, that of ‘Suzanne and the Pacific’ 
te and lamented Jean Giraudoux. The method 
em is that of a Log or Voyage; the symbols are 
of travel through unfolding landscape—which 
e 1s that of a walled garden, in another that of a 
land, in a third that of a many-colored archipelago 
ocean stretching toward Pole. The incidents are 
ged along the lines of unverifiable experience, and 
here in each book its author's voice is heard declaring 
i © yourney is his dream or imagining. He marks his 


Indeed, 


their adventures are allego- 


IS as a piece of en. the scenes 
iis, the personages 
ymbols of the interior Jife 


‘ nflicts. The 


10tives Of romantic fantasy a 


and its impulses, 
Voyages are the bere of combination: 
d exclusive self-reflection 


rding to Thibaudet. the 


IS the 


classi specimen of the 


Voyage sweet thirteenth-century poem which 


The Ro- 


which was 


paraphrased in part and Spenser studied, 
of the Rose’ 
ed by Guillaume 
nce’ it is May 

. whose wall is painted with effigies of the shabby atti- 

Idleness 


the garden there are 


least the 
Cadi Ue 


portion of it 
a clerk of Orléans. In the 


Lorris, 


nd the dreamer’s self approaches a 


A damsel called opens a secret door to him. 


trees, bird song, water in spring 


Fe) 


rooks, and the dance of the company of a beautiful 


called Mirth and 


A 


fatal to Narci: 


1d lady Gladness. The dreamer’s “]’’ 


the pool and finds a bush of roses 


with rich deep crimson hue” and on it a queen rose 


uline personages urge him to pluck the flower, while 


ne ones seek variously to stay him. One of the femi- 
ocks One of the masculine personages in a tower. The 
rue—in the midst of which 


Jean Clopinel, 


hales his grief in a mon 





Lorris section of the e”’ ends 


ent of Paris, Jater continued it a social-satirical, anti- 
tic spirit 
tions of ‘The Rom of the Rose’ abounded for 
nturies; then before 1900 certain French symbolists 
nsciously resumed its method and symbols in their effort 
rror the psyche and her complex contents. Across ¢] 
“The Romance of the Rose’ was retranslat 1 into 
verse. Among the new Interior Voyages was ‘Th 
of Yeldis” by Vielé-Griffin. a narrative 1 v 





dity Of motion has caused it to be con 















itten, if 
“nt enough such books ore writte 


them, 
iItions of people read 
enough mile there will be a i 


maybe, someday, 
grecter = and a more true 
democr 


ORVILLE PRESCOTT, New York Times 


t revealing do — 5 
Mr. Wright, 


what nobody 0 


“ one of the most 

I have read in a om time 

far as I know, has amme ee 

done before. He has told the truth about the 
s 


it the Negri 
Negro, and, along with this, what t 


_ 
thinks about the white man s world. This 

: itS- 
quality of tru th, absolute and uncomprom 
ing, runs thr ugh his book like a charge 0 


electricity ; reading it is not unlike taking 
hold of a high-tension wire It ony C = 
of life, it 18 a part of life, and it song le is 
into places that have not seen this ind of 
light before + to + 


we rer 
AMILTON BASSO, T/é ; 


ao}, 
"It should be’ read word for —— 
word. "—-STERLING NORTH, New 1ork I 
“In turning the leaves of his . 
Wright has tu rned many a bitter page * 
pion s chronicle. . He sh " ante 
here the spot of prose, the . rm, pi “ 
use of word and erp that made - : cog: 
nize his great ta as a writer in alive 
Son’—LILLIAN S$ sMITH, PM 
vain... Black Boy 1s the 
| e and power that 
and the 


“A trium iphant 
fulfilm ent “of t he knowl le 
was intermit tent in Native Son 
m’ Children 
tories in Uncle Tom's C po 
= I] be N él Re puoi 
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piece by this American constituent of the French movement. 
The radiant Yeldis rides to a new country on the death of 


her father, “gloved in violet,” followed by her five various 
is in the cavalcade. One rider drops 


lovers. The poet's ‘I 
t] “Whither leads the 


} 
; 


aside, another dies, a third inquires, 
way?” a fourth bears Yeldis off. The solitary poet confesses 
there exists no lovely thing “that is not loved by him in 
Her.” The Poet's attitude toward “his Muse, his Love, his 
Life,’” it has been called. The very symbolistic attitude and an 
adicu to this attitude became the substance of another of the 
litt! species, Gide i irple 
mystics sail in the previous book from magi 


Voyage of Urien.’” A band of 


Stl iOwy youn? 





island to island, retained by nothing, by the song of the 


Sirens no more than by the gardens of the Queens. Their 


hip is paralyzed in a Sargasso Sea, and they wander toward 
t! 1¢ | only to realize that they have not traveled. The 


of those who are pre- 


contemplation. 


his d Df Suzant 1 t Pa wittily, humorously 
playt y reflects inner self-suf y and contentmer ] 

principal symbol, a tiny coral island, is a tranquil pot in- 
habited by fabulous birds and a castaway college girl clad in 
teath Man temporarily troubles it, Man who is revealed 
by the intrusive World War in the form of floating corpses 
But Suzanne vanquishes “the demons of Oceania’’—fears 


1 Moonlight” there are references to 


Apollo in the mames of certain of the persons—Delian, 


I 

Carol, Chrystle. The diary portrays a soul's un uccessful 
" for its faith. The unrolling landscape is dismal and 
irchic and identified as the United States. Because of its 
ul blasphemy and its facility one hesitates to asso- 

iate this book with the finer Interior Voyages. Besid 
plainly it exhibits the weaknesses of the genre stressed by 
the holar Gaston Paris in writing about the offshoots of 


The Romance of the Rose This new kind of mythology,” 


he wrote, pers nified the Cransitory and evanescent dist OSI- 
tions of the individual rather more than his universal deep- 
seated ones—-and dispensed poets from observing, almost 


from thinking.” Still we cannot ignore the wry humor and 
f ; in Patchen’'s lyric flux and chains of images, or his 
| f his craftsmanshy Without doubt his Ve yage con- 
M1 O] nhany ons who were green b< re i’cari 
i 
t 
Hy 


The Chinese Communists 


REPORT FROM 


He nry Hi lt 


RED CHINA. By Harrison Forman. 


d Com; 1y. $3. 


| 
IN THE early days of China’s war against Japan several 


~ 
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tial measure of salt. It was difficult to refute these 
tions because the Chungking government refused 
any accredited journalists or foreign government rey 
tives to visit the Communist areas. This ironclad blocks 
was finally broken last summer when a small party of An 
ican, British, and Chinese correspondents visited the Borde. 
Region. Harrison Forman, who made the trip represe: 
the New York Herald Tribune, has recorded his experic 
in a notable book that should be read by everyone int 
in the dramatic developments now taking place in Ci 

The Kuomintang authorities in Chungking had alw 
sured the correspondents that the stories that the Borde; 
Region was being blockaded were Communist pri 
But Mr. Forman found that as his party approach 
Communist areas no effort was made to deny the ex 
of the blockade. The blockhouses which surrou 
region were too real to be ignored. Instead, the | 


mintang 


othcials sought to divert the group's atte: 
elaborate entertainment, and arranged meetings wt 
gees from the Red areas who told lurid tales of ¢ 
outrages. These elaborate precautions backfired, 
when some of the alleged ‘refugees’ managed to 
to the correspondents secretly that the stories had be 
factured out of whole cloth especially for their 

When the correspondents’ party finally arrived at \ 
after having been carefully shepherded along a devi 
they were immediately impressed by the appearance 
population. Soldiers and civilians alike were quite « 
better fed and better clothed than in any of the 
Kuomintang China that had been visited. This was 
ing in view of the rigid blockade which Chungking ! 
tained since 1939 and the fact that the area had 
within the past two or three years, one of the most 
and impoverished of all China. The transformation ! 
accomplished by a carefully planned “Production Move 
which put everyone in the region to work—soldiers, 
merchants, and even habitual loafers —reclaiming 
stretches of barren wasteland, much of which had n 
cultivated for centuries. At the same time scores of pri 
factories were set up, largely on a cooperative ba 
making essential civilian and military supplies. As a 
the area had not only attained virtual self-sufficiency bt 
reached a level ef living in war time that was far above 
it had enjoyed in peace time. 

The tales of Red terror which he heard in Ch 
and on his journey to the Border Region made Mr. | 


partic ularly eager to assess the political character 
Chinese communism. His experiences in the villag 


the army, and at public meetings at Yenan and ¢ 


convinced him that the Kungchantang is not Com 


the Sovi ense at all, but is a peculiarly Chinese 
reminiscent of Jeffersonian democracy in nin 








npting to set up a dictal 


Chinese Communists have 


consciously sought to d 
government in the villages and country districts, 
iably limited the Communist representation 01 
ing bodies to one-third the total membership. When 
why the party persists in calling itself Communi 
Mao Tze-tung, the ! 


goes not practice communi 


arty, declared that a change in name would only provic 
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there is a mounting 


id in public schools in 


enemics 


the action. He declared that the label is unimpo 
ideas and deeds count 
, if 
rman had plenty of opportunity to assure himself 
with their economic achievements the Commu- 
re carrying on a constant and effective struggle 


the Japanese. Almost half of his book is devoted 

phic account of his visits to guerrilla groups and 
‘ 1 - Py - 

thting on widely scattered parts of the front. He saw 


1 } ’ 
to be convinced that the secret of Communist 
1 is to be found in the unity of home front and war 


In contrast to Kuomintang China, where outbreaks 


peasants and soldiers are not infrequent, he found 


peasants throughout the Northwest kept the Red 
losely informed regarding Japanese movements and 
1 the battles wherever possible. 

popularity 


of the Communists among the local popu- 


obviously has an important bearing on the protracted 
between the Kuomintang and the Communists. When 


Teh, commander-in-chief of the Eighth Route Army, 


isked if he was not apprehensive over the possibility 


the war the Kuomintang would inherit the vast 
ties of American supplies that would be needed to 


1 


the Japanese out of China, he replied that if civil war 


| 


, the Kuomintang would find that they had to fight not 


the Red Army but the people of China. The Com- 
leaders refused to concede the inevitability of a civil 
1owever, and insisted that China's ee | problem 
solved under Chiang Kai-shek’s leaderst hip if the 
ment would intensify the struggle against Japan and 
overnment was “elected by the people with the co- 
n and support of all classes and all parties.” Since 
mmunist program, state d in these terms, appears to 
with American policy for China, Americans will 
y a careful study of the resources and prospects of 
e-known movement that has sprung up China's 


west, MAXWELL S. STEWART 


BRIEFER COMMENT 


Gertrude Stein’s Wars 
5A LONG WAY from “ 








Toasted Susie is my ice cream,” 

ous and representative example of Miss Stein's middle 

“Wars I Have Seen, 

Stein’s direct experience of the Nazi occupation of 
(Random House, $2.50). Yet Miss Stein 

it losing any of her possessions or pre- 


) the subject of her new book, 


has made 


y journey withor 


ons, her prose rhythm, her affectation, her common 


rf 


her complacency, her fascination with he: self, or her 


unqualified generalization about the inner essence of 


thing and everything. 
iis book was begun during the early part Of the oc upa- 


when the German victory seemed overwhelming, and 


r excitement as the book continues 


discuss geography with 


ally the G. I.’s arrive to 


4 1! } + . 
Stein, to take her for a ride in a jeep, to tell her that she 


America, and to show her how 


renerations in Ame 


( 
o~ 


nt they are from older rica. 














“ ..the first considerable Amer- 
ican work of art to come out of 
the war.’’—Clifton Fadiman 
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. what he has to say will stay said. His 
new novel, sharply different from his earlier 
books, seems to me the best of all the fine 
work he has done.""—Dorothy Parker, PM 
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In | ( Miss Stein vit ; a clear picture Kesten has a reply in the sentence he quotes from the astro, 
of thea the t t} patior through omer Johannes Kepler, who during the Thirty Ye \ 
7 s even a moment when Miss Stein feels that “this kind wrote as follows: “When a storm is raging and 
‘ ris f is awful but it does 1 it all unreal, threatens the ship of state we can do nothing mor 
really {iss Stein does not understand this war or the than to cast the anchor of our peaceful studieés in the 
other v has lived through. But who does? Her mind eternity.” There are, it seems, two kinds of escaj 0: 
triumphs in her effort to understand war and peace in terms leads astray, the other to higher observation points 
of the mystique of the avant-garde of Picasso's youth. Through deeper understanding. Kesten’s is of the second vari 
he necdotes and |} observations her prose rhythm asserts JOSEPH BORN 
itself like an unbroken sea, saying more than any statement 
< about the beautiful serenity, wakefulness, and egotism of Tom Paine’s Trigger W ords 
her being. Hence even when she performs such feats of pure 
irrelevance as the thought that wars may have as their cause [T IS PART of the universal genius of Thomas P : 





interest in him and his writings can be revived a: 





the presence of kings named George on the British throne, 





cessive generations of rebels. Paine dealt with the immedia 





‘ remains delightful, full of intuition and self-indulgence, 








full of pleasure truth. writing as if she might write and issues that stirred the men of his time—British ty 
ate 5 tht read forever. an assumption which shows Common Sense,” French egalitarianism in ‘‘The R 
the essential bond between genius and courage Man,” deism in “The Age of Reason.” There were othe 












































DELMORE SCHWARTZ propagandists as potent maybe as Paine—Sam Adar e.{ 
to mind—but the works of none of the others con 
—— ee to us with the vitality that makes the reading of Paine tod 
ef / so exciting an experience. 
THE LITTLE POLISH CANON who four hundred vears Howard Fast, in editing “The Selected Work of 7 
igo discovered that the earth moves and turns around the Paine” (Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, $3.50), gives us the g 
sun defied everyone's belief and the most sacred authorities ing gist of the man whose crowded life he novelized 
ing God H He is quoted in the Bible “Citizen Tom Paine.’ Mr. Fast devotes a few pages t 
| of h Cor , overy was his well-chosen selections in the framework of the 
too rebellious. Luther called him ss aaal Ciitvines sakel their liberty-intoxicated author and then lets Paine 
“Who will venture to place the authority of Copernicus way with us. For lovers of freedom everywhere the: 
above that of the Holy Spirit?’ Two hundred and fitty years better spring tonic than the rereading of the trigger wor 
tater Gocthe stated that “‘of all discoveries and opinions none that set off such magnificent explosions. 
MC ALISTER COL! 
The miracul ry of this total victory against ignorance 
and prejudice won by a le man is told by Hermann Kes- DRAMA 
ten in “Copernicus and His World” (Roy, $3.50). Kesten, eee os 5 
German nov t of stature, does not novelize his hero but HILLIP BARRY is a playwright with a cons 
onscientiously to th established facts about gift for sophisticated comedy and a great yeart n 
t life of Copernicus. By | irt and power of penetration, ymething else. Time and time again he has, in 
however, Kesten succeeds in bringing the Polish canon alive, play, wavered uncertainly between mysticism or moraliz 
showing the reader the man and his surroundings, his on the one hand and mere sophistication on the other 
modest manners and his promethean ideas, the routine of in “Foolish Notion,” which the Theater Guild is | 
iily job and the greatness of his eternal work. Coper- ing at the Martin Beck, he was apparently resigned to wave: nt 
! in his own words, wrote “for mathematicians only.” ing again. But this time he reckoned without his star, M: , 
Kesten makes is even that part of Copernicus’s Tallulah Bankhead, who has undertaken to do for him » t 
\ which seems impenetrable for non-mathematicians. He he has seldom been able to do for himself in the course me 
reveals himself in this book as an excellent pupil of those more than twenty years of usually successful playwriting yr th 
t humanists who were poets as well as scientists, play- namely, make up his mind. Quite possibly the role was v 
hts as well historians. Splendid pictures of the fasci- ten with her in mind, but almost certainly the intentior It’ 
men and women who populated Copernicus’s world not that she should take the whole thing quite so com| 0 
1 excit nist | adventur ure, includ in Kesten’s into her own hands and make it, as she does, her s! or 
report of the development of 1 nd’s knowledge from one respect the result is fortunate. Without her the | 0 
Piolemacus to Eimstein——trom tli f that we live in the would almost certainly have been a commercial ta 
le center of the universe to the o; 1 of modern astron Thanks to her large and loyal public it is very likely Goetz, 
omy that we are, as Kesten | insects on the surface a success. But we shall never know precisely what shit 
of one of the smallest satellites otf ( rf star in a local author's original intention was. 
of the millior f milky ways.’ Whether foolish or not, the notion on which the p! 
Copernicus and His World” does not deal with Hitler or based is certainly elaborate. The plot concerns a celebrat 
Stalin or Germany's reeducation. Its author-——a refugee from actress, or rather a celebrated stage personality, whose Ww 
Germany and Fran might be accused of escapism. Mr. sical husband disappeared into the British army before ¥ 









to marry 





stata’? 





r adopted child is delighted; and her father is 
She herself sees the whole thing in terms of a very 
for which fate has obligingly cast her. Each of the 
rines what will happen when the long-lost husband 





ind we see acted out in four separate versions of 





1 


rn what each is ima; 
me back, 


se unsuspected lov e for him was 


Then, at last, he does 


ning. 
é 





nd. thanks to the ence of ‘oun 
and, thanks to the presence of a youn 
the ori 





ginal cause 





isappearance, everything ends much more easily and 





more satisfactorily than anyone had imagined it would. 





) of the four fanciful versions of the soldier's return 





rately dull; two are alg diverting. That imagined 





child, full of elementary dramatics and ending with 
r, is very amusing in a manner rather similar to that 

us scene in ‘A Kiss for (€ Mr. Barry's 
ke. Miss Bankhe and more, 


inal 


Cinderella” by 
hilarious 


of the special sort 


ead’s version is 





Sa biting, a cruel, exposé 





{iss Bankhead plays 


Teeth” 


and A 
‘The 


_ Lir 
MOCKING 


itionist egotism it SS 
A _ years 
yvered the delight of 





ymore, iyo in * Skin of our 






and she nite it again superbly, reaching the 





imost farcica 


; , 
| scene where she uses an urn sup 





a , 
her husband's ashes as the essential 





’ ’ : | ° , « + | c 
ptu sketch in which she plays the role of the wife 
ring too late what true love means 
Foolish Notion’ were one could ac ept it 


1 1 1 


ore than a venicie for 







simpler, 
Miss Bat 


As it stands, 





vkhead and think, 





, that that was enough the whole struc- 





> not to seem intended to be something 


too elabor 





too cluttered with the loose ends of ill ed emo- 





tly stated themes not to suggest that Mr. 


itended originally som 


nd impe rfex 





compli ated, 


with the 


ething much more 





s9rofound, One is left 





| as, possibly, more 
r both that 
ay as it stands and that the members of the 
Hull as missing husbat 
ld Cook as the prospective one—have 
tatus of mere feeders for Miss Bankhead. To 


t 
} 
i 





there is a vast amount of lost motion in 





Shnnpp ting 
upportng 





id and 





ncluding Henry the 





been reduced to 





a certain 





she saves the evening. But she cannot quite e the 
, which lacks clarity because it lacks simplicity. Appar- 





the intention is that four people shall be revealed to us 






eans of the four imaginary dramas which they stage 





themselves. That intention is never sharply enoug 





| to be really effective. 
a Gift” (The Playhouse) is a rather eles 
) fearfully elaborate farce about a puritanical college pro- 





nentary but 





or whose daughter stands to inherit a fortune by the 





| of a once erring aunt provided the said daughter pro- 
an illegitimate child by a certain date. As an actor Curt 
has a gift for broad comedy; 





Goetz, the author-star, which 





ht serve to good advantage in musical comedy or vaude 





but this play will hardly do. 
JOSEPH WOOD KRUT 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE April Ist to April 29th 


S. HUROK presents 


# RUSSIAN BALLET 


by the BALLET THEATRE 


Featuring 
* actos Tudor’s New Psychological 
Murder Ballet ‘Undertow’ 
lf Leonide Massine’s ‘Moonlight Sonata’ 
¢ Bronislava Nijinska’s ‘Harvest Time’ 


OPENING NIGHT: $6.00, $4.80, $3.00, $2.40, $1.80 
Evenings 8:30 (incl. Sun.), $1.20 $4.80. Mat. Sat. & Sun., $1.20 to $3.60 


2000 SEATS $1—$1.50 ss AT ALL PERF 
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STA GE PLAY 


ee MICHAEL TOOD Presents egg 
—— rr T7 ON THE MUST LIST." 

DORSTHY Fletps SIGMUND. ROMBERG 
7th Avenue & 59th Street. Matinees Wed. & Sat 


UE P IN CENTR 


Book by HERBERT 
& DOROTHY FIELDS 
nee THEATRE, 
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YOU WILL NEVER 


MISS the pint of blood 





you give to the Red Cross, 
or the contribution you make to the 
Red Cross War Fund. But the first 
may save the life of a fighting Ameri- 
can, and the second will help furnish 


him with “a home away from home.” 


DO IT NOW! Give your blood to 





replace blood shed in your defense; 
telephone your Red Cross Blood 
Donor Center today and make an ap- 


pointment for a donation. Send your 


check today to the Red Cross War 
Fund. 























WILL THE PEACE ENDURE ? ? 


A Vital and Timely 
SYMPOSIUM 


“VEGETARIANISM: 


A Way to Permanent Peace” 








WI! 1M V {A NEY 
PROF, I , G 
4 ‘ 
Ail LVI 
DR. J. | ARD CRUM 
SY M< GOULD 


Sunday Afternoon 
APRIL Ist, at 2:15 P.M. 
N. YY. TIMES HALL 


Voest dick oot 
r 


Tickets—$1.00 20¢ wer tax) 


(plus 


Public Discussion 


for 


48 > or Box OfF,, N 


rt y 
ime League 
¥. Times Hall 
41-1000 


117 W 
Phenes Bi 9-5214 or LA, 
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HIS THIS the LAST WAR?? 





jolt 
co 


ARE 


Sick People 


RoBerT V. SELIGER, M.D. 


7] ay J ; 


-_=s«<— 6 = = = <r oF oe oe oe oe oe ee oe oe oe 


less moisy an 


But in this Paramount 














mount newsreel issue 

about Iwo Jima the tre- 
ndous materia! recorded by Navy and 
oast Guard camera 


subjects 


) an unusually intelligent job of 
iting, writing, and soundtracking. I 
1 pa ! PCs} i couple 
{ ; flat silence; the use of 
t of d ie@ on ‘inter . n 
led on the spot, in at ind th 
1¢ of a still stograph 
1 whose v nera moved 
Still | s of motionless 
byects have a very d ff rent quality from 
( ture p! yeraphs of motion- 
; : Jean Cocteau observed, 
tir till moves in the latter. The still 
c e was of dead men, for whom 
no k r moved. The device is not 
i new one; 4 fith (or William Bitzer ) 
for the same purpose at the end 
f a battle in “The Birth of a Nation,” 


} 
p-snots tor a 


1d René Clair used  stoy 


ome it related | yse in “The Crazy 
R B it is a device too basic to 
e on e screen to discard 

z ind I am glad to see it 


back into use so unpretentiously and 


The Fox version of the same battle— 


fags 
rsion I could find— 
stock, and is interest 


rew on the same 
sare with the Paramount. In 


ne way it is to its credit that it is much 
Lada 
1 much Jess calculated to 


words less rhetori- 
to rhetoric 


ite; if 1s in other 


il, and the temptations 


be strong in handling such ma- 
terial, and usually result in falseness. 


issue it seems to 


that rh V used well, to con- 
truct as well as might be in ten hours’ 
work and in ten minutes on the screen 
re of one of the most terrible 


tles in history. And that is not to 
the coherent shape 


n e Paramount version, 

from air to sea to land; its 

ct, climactic use of the footage ex- 

! through a tank-slit, which in the 

I ersion is chopped along through 
¢ ind its use of the recorded 
gue, which Fox didn't even touch. 

lox version does on the other hand 
two shots—a magically sinister 

of quicksilvery water along the 

1, and heartrending picture of a 


led Marine, crawling toward help 
h the scuttling motions of a damaged 


which | am amazed to see omit- 





The NATION 


ted from a piece of work so astute 2 
Paramount's. 

: Very uneasily, I am beginning ¢ 
lieve that, for all that may be 
favor of our seeing these terribl 
of war, we have no business s 















sort of experience 
presence and 
neither space nor mind, yet 


why I believe this 


except thro 
participation 


explain 
since I am reviewing and in wa 
mending that others see one ot 
and most terrible of war filn 


avoid mentioning my perple 
haps I can brietly suggest w! I 
by this rough parallel: what 


ettects it may 


ne who looks at or reads 


Ly } 
l > distance 


i from pa: 3. 
} Cc ! t c a” 1. > 
hopelessly incapable of rea 
quate to the event, we wat 4 
1 


ing each other, we may be « . 


foundly degrading oursely 


the process, betraying and s g 
ourselves the farther from tho 

trying to identify ourselves w E 
the less because we tell our: 7 
cerely that we sit in comfort a 

carnage in order to nurture « . F 
ism, Our Conscience, our und of 


wnd an umpathie 
and Our sympathies, 
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RE! N DEK 


Art 


LTHOUGH to my know! 
Arshile Gorky is having h 
one-man show (at Julien Levy's throug! 
March 31), he is by no means a fi nf 

painter. Examples of his work ! 








recent years appeared in many uf 
exhibitions. From the first th 
been no question about the level 
art, regardless of the varying q 
individual pictures; his pain 
won a central position in 
stream flowing out of cubism 
recently stayed close to the m 
tant problems of contemporary 
in the high style. 

The critical issue in Gorky’s 
how much of the value of his w CY 
how much sym; 


He ! tue sel 


and 
educational. 


intrinsic 
evidential, 








trouble freeing himself from 

and asserting his own persona! iff 
til a short while ago he struggle perhaps 
the influences of Picasso and Mir And 
he fell under such influen ple 
years ago enough proof of his caf 
ness and alertness—but that lic a first-ra 
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sign an 
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ict pain 


Irn aoes not ol 


necessarily 


ics 
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serious 


this 1 


aintins 





} Lt 


d Diufrre d, 
s of Kan- 
‘nes 


itself make 


better or 


noment in 
7, U does 
and less 


! +] ; ! 
and emphasizes the dependent 
his spiration. For the prob- 
pe Spies gee ; : 
Ived in Kandinsky’s earlier ab- 

1 1 
uintings were solved by Kandin- 
1 1 —s ete 
f, while the probiems or D10- 
A 

x) x ; e . Hy nraohler 

1 V e never reaily pro: ems 


yainting, having 


impressionism 


since Odilon Redon t 
What 


. ment 
asement 


Si 


1 
at ii 


+ 
aie 


this 


taker 


been dealt 
and con- 


o the aca- 
means 1S 


1 the easy 


1 } 1 
) ‘Thaps Dy tne ex- 


terms are lower than they used to 


id certainly 


hi 


ind has becor 


Nn. 


s art radiates more 


much 


easier for 


But it all goes 


1é renunciation of 


perhaps Gorky was meant to be 


ng all along; perhaps this is his 


elf and true level; perhaps he 


have pastu 


red 


} 


4 


us iMagination in 


rrealist meadow long before this; 


ps his 
i 


‘corruption” was inevitable 


1 yet again, it is not quite that 


For one thing 


whetl 


ler or not 


i first-rate artist, Gorky is definitely 


rate painter 


, a master of the me 


t ‘ | 
afiia 
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aced on the inactive list for the dura 
tion of the war. And I have thought 
that readers of this column might want 
to know s e of the outstanding things 
that are to be available. 

Of Mozart there will be the Piano 
Concerto K.453 (Set 481), one of the 
rreatest of the series, in a performance 
with Edwin Fischer that rushes th 
music too much for its proper effect but 
is pretty good otherwise. Also the superb 
Budapest Quartet recording of the 
Q K.465 (Set 285); and the 
Qu ntet K.593 (set 50), performed 


lequately by 


the old Pro Arte 
Still 


ina 


very 
day missing ar 
the Piano Concerto K.450, the Quintet 
K.515 and Quartet K.428, the 
K.526 for violin and piano 


Four volumes of Haydn's quartets 


Wiartet and H 
Quartet and Hol 


oonata 


including Set 52 
Haydn's master- 
pieces in the form—Opus 20 No. 4, 
Opus 74 No. 2, Opus 77 No. 2. An- 
erpiece, Opus 64 No. 3, is 
together with two fine works, 
No. 6 and Opus 74 No. 1: 
three excellent 


55 No >. QO; 
5 


have been restored, 


' , 
hicn otters three of 


other mast in 


set 
Opus 50 
I 





OSY, 
ers works 
- Opus 
76 No. 4; and Set 52 
3 No. 2, Opus 64 No 
No. 1 


range from poor to fair 


pus 
| 

others, 

6, Opus 

Arte performances 

Still missing 


The Pro 


are Set 528, with the great Opus 64 No. 
4 and the fine Opus 54 No. 3 and Opus 


55 No. 1 recordings of the 


Symphonies Nos. 67, 80, 86, and 97. 
Th superb Budape st Quartet 


per- 
hoven’s Opus 130 (Set 
ivailable again; and one 


in only hope that the new presssings 










beginning with S$ i Da 
ich doch and the later Hat man mit dem 
:) thwert 

And still missit re | eth Schu 
mann’s Schubert Recital, Lotte Leh. 
mann's two Song Recita ind J 
mann’s volume of Wolf songs 

lo the forego: , rey rt of cood news 
I: idd rt that | roduction 
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Betrothais * Leavings for the P 


Levirate Marriage * Criminal Law 


Festivals + Penalties 
Wisdom of the Sages 


"This TALMUD . 


Samuel K 


’ —Rabbi Mirsky, 

Yeshiva College 

NOW for the first time ¢ 
available in English a 


representative cross-section 
Criginal TALMUD 


LIMITED EDITION. ORDER 


Philosophical Library, Inc., 


iS &. 4m 3S, MN. YY. 14 
Please send me pies of THE 
BABYLONIAN TALMUD, at §$ each 


Enclosed are $ 
Name 


Address 


Edited 


original 
Hebrew 


LEO AUERBACH 


of 


ond 
anslated 
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Crossword Puzzle No. 108 


By JACK BARRETT 


































































































ACROSS 


ut without 
itch on thi 
ill the mattress or ju 
ul, perhaps, but he f 
; o thee Mt 
ning ¢ the iweive 


ly the rooster that 


billion 


DOWN 


hysician 
important 


nething to get a real rest 
m these story tellers 
- they came at last’ 
quietus with 


Thick and --- ; 
A man might make his 
it, said Ha imlet 
The lengt h of a dismal face 
Garden « ruit-trees, mostly apple 


bright 
+ from men to me 
arried to extremes 
: old girl. Where did you 
(hidde n) 
“Naughtinesses 
{ off 
dame, literally and anagram- 
(hyphen, 3-4) 
1Ze about 
beast « f 
» acid 
my eye! 
us” (Wordsworth) 
at novelist is incomplete, but 
his nationality 


Spain 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE Ne. 107 


SS:—t PUNK + HEADS; 7 RIPE: 9 
S; 10 TRIER; 12 ROOK; 13 TRET: 
Ed TsO Es 17 LIRDER; IS TIMING 
21 VERONAL: 2 NODDERS 
Ib; 26 OBTUSE; 23 BERETS; 31 E 
ReI ACK 35 EAST; 36 HEXAI 
ODIN; 38 TOTAL 


F 


) 
ii} é 
bE N 
il , 
7 AUBURN; 3 40 


HERI 


pow? 1 PEEK ;2 NEUTER; 3CASHBOX: 
$HOT-POT; | "; 6 SURE: 7 RURAL: 
& PRONE; a 4; 14 TAGUS; 15 RED 
NOS] Wi KIN ; 19 ALB; 20 END: 21 
VIOLA 22 ¥ te: 25 EYEWASH; 27 
ENODAL | , KERGER 20 ELANI; 30 
SATIN; ; 3 EROS. 
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| of the restored recordings probably wy 
be as limited as that of the mead. 
- which have been supposedly 
during the past two or three years, and 
as insufficient for the demand. Thy 

eans you should place your order y 
your dealer immediately; but it 
means that you will be able to get som: 
of the things you want only by goir 
from store to store repeatedly to se 
what has come in. 

Though Victor has announced 
recording of Berlioz’s Symphony ' 
old in Italy’ made recently by Kous 

sevitzky and the Boston Symphony, 
has not arrived; and all that I have re 
ceived from Victor that falls within the 
range of interest of this column js 
reissue in a picture album of the se 
(740; $6.50) of Brahms’s Piano Con. 
certo No. 2 performed by Horowitz with 
Toscanini and the N.B.C. Sympho: 
is characteristic of Brahms: 


av ailable 


The work 
large-scale writing 

in the way it communicates pumped 
grandiosity in a synthetically contrived 
ture, the third in the way 


but I can stand list 


large struc 
drips saccharine ; 
ing to the finale. An unsuitably sinuous 
and svelte performance of the solo part 
by Horowitz is fitted into a superb or- 
chestral framework created by Tosca- 
nini; and the whole is beautifully re- 
proc duced by a recording made not 
Studio 8H but in Carnegie Hall. 
surfaces of my copy are pronounced) 
audible. 

I have also received Marian Ander- 
son’s old record (14210; $1) of Schu 
bert’s ““Ave Marta’ and “Aufenthalt 
My copy is afflicted with various noises 
some of which get mixed in with and 
aggravate the shrill high notes that An- 
derson has recently learned how not to 
produce; and there are lifeless accom- 
paniments by Kosti Vehainen. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


LIN YUTANG is perhaps the best 
known Chinese interpreter of China 
the West. His most recent book, ‘The 
Vigil of a Nation,’’ has occasioned 
controversy, in which the author hm- 
self joins in this issue of The Nati 


CHARLES ABRAMS is counsel to the 
American Federation of Housing A 
thorities and author of ‘Revolution 
Land.” 


JOHN W. WHITE, who has repre- 
sented American newspapers in Santi 
ago, Chile, for many years, recently 
completed a trip through South America. 











